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Blessing 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


dons orchard tree, that loves the distant stars, 
Bends low to bless, 
Content to friend the people of the grass 
In watchfulness, 
And let a grateful bird, for home secure, 
Its praise confess. 


Wise mother-heart, to whom is much denied, 
Do thou no less ; 
Small, clinging arms restrain, and trivial tasks 
Thy days oppress : 
Learn -the dear teaching of the orchard trees, 
That bend—to bless. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


“x %&% 


Loitorial 


God is ever making provision for 
us above and beyond our highest 
hope. He will not always give what we ask. He 
will do far better. In any time of special need we 
like to write our own prescriptions, and have them 
filled as written. But God, who knows our needs, re- 
vises, /mproves, rearranges, and sometimes discards 
altogether, what we have devised, substituting some- 
thing far better. We should never cease to be grate- 
ful for this, but it need never surprise us. 


Better than We Hope 
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When Hard Times Having a hard time may be having 

Are Good Times 4 good time. Having an easy time 
may be having a bad time. Climbing up a moun- 
tain side is having a hard time, yet it often is having 
a.good time : it is the very kind of a time that a true 
man rejaices in. Slipping down a rapid descent to 
: re ee ae ray 


the edge of a fatal precipice may be having a bad 
time ; it is the very kind of a time that a brave man 
shrinks from. Who would not choose a hard time 
struggling toward a lofty plane, rather than an easy 
time going to ruin ? 
% 
Uselessness of /truism means other-ism. ‘‘ Do 
Altruism without unto ofhers as you would that men 
= should do unto you. ‘‘ Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.'’ ‘* Let every man seek not his 
own welfare, but the welfare of another.’’ ‘‘ Bear 
ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.’’ Altruism announces itself to-day as though 
it were an independent system, anew discovery. It 
is but a cutting from the Christian plant. There is no 
hope for any abiding life apart from its Christian 
root. Altruism without Christ is a Christian after- 
glow, a spent Christian bullet. It is to say, ‘* Cut 
down the tree ; all we want is the shadow,’’ or, ‘‘I 
do not need the sun; the twilight is sufficient.’’ 
Christ alone is the power of God, and the power of 
a goodness which can realize and sustain itself in ser- 
vice or sacrifice for others. 
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It is often easier to do a large 
beneficence than a smallone. It 
seems so well worth while to strip one’s self, some- 
times, for a charity, and it seems so little worth 
while to step up to a gentleman on a street corner, 


Ethics of the 
Caterpillar 


and say, in a smiling, hearty way, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, 


but you have a caterpillar on your hat;’’ and 
then to reach up and knock the intruder off, and, 
taking leave, to add, ‘‘ They’re not a nice sort of 
thing to get down your neck ;’’ and then, with or 
without adequate thanks, to go on, smiling, into the 
busy street, as if nothing had occurred. This is an 
outline picture of what really happened on a street 
corner lately, and the man whose neck was thus 
suddenly saved from a caterpillar has an idea that 
his unknown benefactor must be a man to be trusted 
and loved. Spontaneous little kindnesses of this 
sort are sometimes better tokens of character than 
the ten-thousand-dollar subscription to found ‘‘a 


chair’’ or erect a memorial window, 
“% 
Victory, True Breaking the whole law by the in- 
and False 


fringement of a part of it is not to 
bé confined to biblical laws. The score-card of a 
certain golf-club has printed on the back of it, ‘‘ The 
Etiquet of Golf.’’ At the top of the twelve rules 
is given the principle, ‘‘ The game ceases to be 
golf when the rules*are broken at pleasure.’’ This 
is true of any game in life. He who plays a game 
of chess or checkers is supposed to set out to win 
the game under certain rules binding upon both 
players. If any one takes an unfair advantage of 
his antagonist, and wins the game partly as the re- 
sult of this, he has morally not won the game at all. 
A true player will not enjoy such a seeming victory 
for the very reason that he has not really played the 
game. A little girl whose father was teaching her to 
play chess persistently refused to accept her father’s 
invitation to take back hasty and disastrous moves 


which she had made, or even to accept ‘‘ odds’’ at 
the start, because, in the event-of her winning, it 
would not be a real game of chess that she had won. 
This principle ougkt to be evident in all transactions 
of life. To be justly and fairly defeated is better 
than to win a mean and unfair ‘‘ victory,’’—for that 
is not victory. 
a i 


Problems in General 


S ug was when the man who had a problem and 

was bound to make the world take notice of it 
was considered almost an enemy of society. But 
after he had insisted long enough, and had made 
others feel his difficulty and do something about it, 
he began to seem something of a hero. Little by 
little it has come to pass that many people think 
they must have a problem in order to have any dis- 
tinction. The man who has not a problem nowadays 
is very apt to feel as if he were not doing his share 
in the world. 

In some cases the pressure is so great and the 
fashion so unanimous that people with whom every- 
thing is going well feel under obligation to go and 
get a problem in the world. Some people pick out 
a problem with the same coolness that they would a 
bonnet. It is not even necessary that they should 
ever get any nearer a solution of the problem ; the 
point is to have one. Thereafter they feel that they 
must be earnest ; they know that they are in style, 
and can lift up their heads. 

It does not matter much what the problem is. It 
may be an agony of doubt as to whether the other 
planets are inhabited, or some one of the innumera- 
ble ways of ‘‘reaching the masses,’’ as we call it, 
but we feel that we are not taking modern life seri- 
ously enough, and not living up to our opportuni- 
ties, unless we keep one or two by us.' The pulpit 
has felt the influence of this problem spirit, and 
many a time a man who would not have been listened 
to had he spoken on some permanent theme has got- 
ten an audience by just dressing his subject up in 
the form of a question. Our age does dearly love a 
problem, or, if it does not, it thinks it ought to, and 
tries to act as if it did. 

Quite a number of excellent people have elected 


the psychological problem ; that is, they think they 
have, and have made up their manners so as always 


to look alert whenever psychology is mentioned. 
They just dote on psychology. Psychology pure 
and simple being a bit tedious, they generally 
prefer to take theirs in the form of a novel. Just 
let them get wind of the fact that a certain novel 
has ‘‘such deep insight into human nature,’’ and 
they would not for the world admit that they had 
not read it. 
whether the psychology were good or bad were too 
much to ask. All they want to know is that it is 
psychological. We may suspect that with a great 
many of these enthusiasts psychology is only a sort 
of vague synonym for whatever is tangled up and in- 
tricate, and has a little smack of the intellectual to 


Editor's Note.—With the present editorial the announced 
series on ‘‘ Problems of Character Building" is brought toe « 
close, 


That it should at all concern them’? 












it. Tennyson well described such novels by saying 
that to read most of them wag like wading through 
glue. 

We have fallen very naturally into a deal of con- 
ceit about our age, and a great many seem to take it 
for granted that this age is the first one that ever 
seriously approached the question of life. To hear 
a good deal that is said, one would suppose that the 
other ages had only dallied with the problem of life. 
Those ages in which men just lived without very 

much analysis into their own motives are apt to seem 
very shallow to one who has caught this problem 
madness. 
One of our greatest seoblemié would be solved at 
‘once if those people who really have no problem, 
with whom life is going well and normally, would 
just own up to it, and not try to have any prob- 
lems. Many who were designed by nature for 
pleasant lives, born to help people by their living, 
but with no gift whatever for analyzing life, are wast- 
ing themselves by going about to think up a scheme 
of the universe, propound an answer to every ques- 
tion, have an opinion about everything, and recon- 
struct society. 
There is something fine about Kipling’s soldier 
who sang over the edge of the transport returning 
‘from India, as he saw the shores and the waters slide 
past : 
** For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be’ old this world so wide, — 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can't drop it if I tried.’"; 


Badly as the world had gone with him, and illogical 
as it was for him to take delight in it, he had to ad- 
mit that it was a very good world. He had tried to 
be one of the problem people, and had to give it 
up. If only some of the people with whom every- 
thing has gone well would have the grace to pass the 
soldier’s judgment upon life, it would immensely in- 
crease the pleasure of living. 

One of the worst things about this abnormal taste 
for problems is that many grow to be so much in 
love with having a problem that it quite ceases to be 
a necessity with them that the problem should be 
answered. If it were, they would lose interest in it, 
—which shows. that their interest is fictitious. They 
like things only when they are in the problem state. 
As soon as things begin to clear up sufficiently to 
warrant good, earnest action upon them, these people 
are not to be found. Without at ali knowing it, 
they fall into a distaste for anything that is certain. 
So long as things are in the problematic state, men 
feel quite excused from action and a downright atti- 
tude toward life. They think they want their ques- 
tions answered, but theydo not. They like to keep 
things in the air. Let a man keep saying to himself 
that this is a transititional age, (and what age was 
not?) or that the moralists are disagreed, and the 
number of duties he can lay upon the shelf is legion. 

There is something high-strung and unnatural 
about much of this interest in problems. Are the 

“certainties of life and duty getting to be so few, after 
all? Are not human duties very much what they 
always were? Life is not beautiful when it is all 
spent in problems, and the person who has too many 
of them is apt to make us a little suspect his sin- 
cerity. We feel like asking the question, Would he 
do anything about it if it were certain? If he would 
not, then it is idle and dangerous to treat with him. 

We ought not to refer all our problems to some 
one else, but every man ought t» bear his own share. 
There is no national academy or court of last resort 
to settle all these personal questions. The final 
word is not going to be spoken upon them by some 
one else. No other person or set of persons is go- 
ing to decide them for us. The last word rests 
within the power of each of us. No one can pos- 
.sibly say it but ourselves, as we go down into our 

- emnsciences and ont into action. Without the will- 





ingness to make’ brave personal experiments, and to 
take risks for righteotisness, we are not entitled to 
know the truth about things and the right answer 
to our questions and difficulties. It cannot be 
handed down to us out of the skies. We learn by 
doing. ‘* The will is vision.’’ The greatest truths 
are not discovered by merely thinking and arguing 
about them. Whoever will do the will of God, or 
even such portions of the will of God as are clear at 
any particular moment, is the only one who can ever 
hope to have light on His whole will. 


Motes on Open Letters 


It was with no hope of actually dis- 

Memories of | covering the origin of the Sunday- 

Children’s Day = school anniversary known as ‘Chil- 
dren’s Day’’ that the Editor recently called for more 
light on this much-discussed subject. He did so, how- 
ever, in the hope of drawing out fresh information con- 
cerning the early observance of the day, and in this 
hope he has not been disappointed. An English lady, 
now past fourscore years, but evidently not lacking in 
keenness of vision or of memory, writes most interest- 
ingly, from New York state, of Children’s Day as it 
used to be observed in the English home of her child- 
hood : 


In Notes on Open Letters in The Sunday School Times of 
June 30 occurs a discussion suggested by the inquiry, ‘‘ When did 
‘Children's Day’ begin?'’ ‘The result seems to show that this in- 
teresting church observance dates back at least thirty-nine years, 
—to 1861,—being held in the First Congregational Church of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. In connection with the subject the 
Editor cordially invites any one knowing of an earlier date to 
bring forward,proofs thereof. I am now an octogenarian, was born 
and reared in the south of England, and connected religiously 
with the denomination known as Independents, —non-conformists 
of a strictly Calvinistic type,—all which causes me delightful and 
precious reminiscences to-day. The church, or, rather, chapel, 
which my parents attended, was a large one, and its Sunday-school 
numbered over five hundred scholars. 

That was a wonderful school. How thoroughly the Bible was 
taught by its teachers and pastor! The teachers, nota bene, were 
elected by ballot, with a view to fitness for the work, and two 
sessions of the school were held every Lord's Day. Our family 
lived in the country, and had to drive to the town on Sundays to 
attend the chapel services. There was quite a large family of us, 
so we children could not conveniently attend the Sunday-school. 
But I recall vividly how our interest was excited when *“‘ Chil- 
dren's Day"’ came round. On one Lord's Day in every summer 
time the children rallied. They occupied the oval gallery which 
entirely surrounded the large building, and they sang. Some 
pieces were sung by the children only ; others, by children and 
congregation. A large printed sheet containing the hymns se- 
lected or composed for the occasion was distributed through the 
pews. Each teacher sat at the head of his or her class. Then 
the pastor preached a sermon expressly for the children. 

I remember how, as a child only five years old, I delighted in 
that service, and when, in maturer age, d was myself a teacher in 
that same Sunday-school, what blessed and hallowed experiences 
were mine! I thank God for it all. This annual gathering of 
our Sunday-school was nothing new in those old days. How 
long the custom had existed, I know not, but you see that this 
record of ‘‘Children’s Day"’ largely antedates that one recorded 
in The Sunday School Times. 


An Octogenarian’s 


Thus we have evidence that Children’s Day was ob- 
served, in very much the same way as at present, at 
least as early as the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,—and not in Yankee land, but in England. If 
there are still other evidences of its early observance, 
either before or after the time described in the above 
letter, and in either England or America, the readers as 
well as the Editor of The Sunday School Times will .be 
grateful for still more light on the subject. 


Are the Workings Every question that puzzles a Bible 

of the Kingdom student of to-day has puzzled the 
of Heaven Corrupt? Bible students of former days. Even 
though the question has been repeatedly answered to the 
satisfaction of many, there are still many others who do 
not accept that answer as satisfactory ; and so the same 
questions will continue to be put and to puzzle so long 
as there are different minds to see things differently. It 
was but recently stated in these columns that, ‘‘even to 
this day, some of Christ's followers puzzle over the 
meanings of his parables. Fag instance, Bible scholars 
have differed for centuries as to the meaning of the 
parable of the leaven working in the meal.’ And here 
comes word from a valued correspondent in Canada that 
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Dominion. He says sensibly : 


~. 


It may seem like hreehing straw éver sgulip to pevert'ta oun: ot 
last quarter's lessons, but an unusual interpretation placed upon 
the parable of the leaven (Matt..13 : 33), when that lesson was 
before ou: Sunday-school, was revived in the review yesterday 
conducted by a well-qualified teacher. It was asserted that the 
series of parables found in this chapter constituted a historical 
pre-view of the rise, progress, and corruption of the Christian 
Church, and that the “leaven '* stood ir evil practices and false 
doctrine introduced by the Church (the woman) into the whole- 
some body of pure religion and sound teaching (the meal), until 
the whole mass became corrupt and the Church an apostate 
church. The ‘three measures’ were explained te have refer 
ence to the doctrine of the Trinity, which doctrine was to be 
abandoned or corrupted with the rest of the truth. It was as- 
serted that nowhere in the Scriptures does “ leaven"’ signify any- 
thing but evil, and ‘‘ meal "’ anything but good ; ana the progress 
of heresy was illustrated by citing the vogue which Christian 
science, theosophy, ete., are at present enjoying. I have always 
believed that Jesus, in this parable, meant to figure the beginning 
and spread of the new life in the believer's heart, whose normal 
course is to bring into subjection to Christ every part of his be- 
ing, until the whole man owns his sway, and is obedient to his 
will. The other interpretation seems a violent interruption of 
Jesus’ thought as set out in this chapter, and [ shall be grateful 
for any light which you can throw upon the matter in Notes on 
Open Letters. 

It is obvious that leaven in this parable, as in many 
another case, has reference to the silently working and 
pervasive influence which it has when put into a mass 
of meal, or flour, or dough. ‘A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump*’ (1 Cor. 5 :6; Gal. 5:9). In that 
sense, it is plain that, as Jesus declared in the parable, — 
‘the kingdom of heaven [which is not wholly bad, nor 
its workings evil] is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till it was all 
leavened.’’ All Bible scholars admit this, but not all 
are satisfied to stop here. The explanation referred to 
by the Canadian correspondent is a later attempt to 
conform the parable to what are known as pre-millena- 
rian views,—that is, to the view that Christ's second 
coming will precede the millennium. Yet not all pre- 
millenarians adopt this explanation of the parable. If, 
indeed, it is ‘true that ‘‘leaven’’ is, in the Bible, ordi- 
narily employed as signifying the old life, it is also true 
that ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven’’ is ordinarily spoken of 
in the Bible as signifying good, and the newer and bet- 
ter state of things. This being so, many learned pre- 
millenarian Bible scholars, as well as other Bible lovers, 
count it a gross perversion of the word of God to claim 
that the ‘‘ kingdom of God’’ works corruption and evil. 
One thing we do know, that Christianity is purer to-day 
than it was in the days of Paul. There is no gain in 
denying that fact, even if it would help our pet view of 
the meaning of a parable to prove that such were the 
state of things. But nothing that the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times can say on a disputed theological 
or denominational question is likely to change the con- 
victions of those who already have convictions. All he 
can do is to point out to his readers the fact that this is 
such a question. 
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From Contributors 


What It Is to Believe the Bible 


By Lyman Abbott 





N THE childhood of the race, the heavens were re- 
garded as a dome lighted by means of holes pierced 

in it, through which the light shines, or as a great ani- 
mate being, mysterious in all its movements, and exert- 
ing a strange influence on the destinies of mankind. 
The first effect of a scientific/study of the heavens is to 
dissipate this conception of the unity of the heavens, to 
separate the firmament into its constituent parts, to show 
the vast spaces between the cloud region and the stellar 
region, the vaster interstellar spaces, and the individual- 
ity and independence of the separate stars. But this is 
almost immediately followed by the discovery of the re- 
lation which these stars bear to one another, the effect 
which they have on one another, the fact that they are 
united in planetary systems, and probably all the sys- 
tems in one harmonious stellar system ; while the spec- 
troscope reveals the farther fact that the same chemical 
and vital elements compose the distant stars which com- 
pose our earth, and the same laws rule there which rule 
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here. The first effect of the scientific study of the 


heavens is to destroy the old conception of unity ; the 
“ultimate effect is to show in the phenomena studied a 


profounder, more vital, more sublime unity, than the 
race in its childhood was capable of conceiving. 

In a somewhat similar manner, the first effect of an 
analytical study of the Bible is to destroy its unity. It 
appears, when subjected to this study, to be not a book, 
but a collection of books, a survival of many centuries 
of literary life, brought together, not by any ecclesiastical 
decree, but. by a process of natural selection, and in- 
cluding almost every type of literature known to any 
ancient people,—law, history poetry, fiction, politics, 
ethics, philosophy, spiritual vision. Such a study of 
the dates, authorship, circumstances of composition, and 
constituent elements, of its various-writings, necessarily 
separates it into a collection of independent volumes, — 
a fact illustrated to the eye by Professor Moulton’s 
«*«The Modern Reader's Bible.’’ Moreover, what I may 
call the spectroscopic study of the Bible shows that the 
laws which govern the composition of these ancient 
Hebrvew writings are identical with those which governed 
in the composition of the literature of other ancient peo- 
ples, and that the constituent elements are similar ; in 
other words, to repeat the figure, that the chemical ele- 
ments, and the divine laws of the stars and of the earth, 
are the same. 

But we need not fear that this analysis of the Bible 
will destroy our sense of its spiritual unity or our faith 
in its spiritual value. The synthesis will follow ; the 
“unity will be discovered to be something deeper and 
more vital than our fathers perceived. For however we 
separate this book into its constituent elements, what- 
ever new light we get on the authorship and circum- 
stances of composition of its various writings, it remains 
an indubitable fact that the Bible is a book as well as a 
collection of books, and has had an effect historically 
which no other book or collection of books has ever 
had ; that the instinct of its readers has perceived in it 
a unity, and that this unity is real, not fictitious ; vital, 
not mechanical ; made by certain fundamental agree- 
ment in its spiritual teachings, not by the mere binder’s 
art. It is of one aspect of this unity I wish to speak in 
this article. 

That aspect is indicated by two ancient titles given to 
the two portions into which our Bibte is divided,—the 
Old Testament and the New Testament. This word 
‘‘testament’’ signifies properly a covenant or promise. 
Its original meaning lingers still in the phrase ‘last 
will and testament.’ The Bible is composed of two 
testaments or covenants, They profess to convey cer- 
‘tain bequests from the Father in heaven to his children. 
In other words, the Bible is, or at least claims to be, the 
Book of God’s promise. This characteristic of the Bible 
is not obscured, it is rather made clearer, by the ana- 
lytical study of the various books of which it is com- 
posed. The laws are all seen to be commandments 
with promise ;_‘‘ If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land’’ (Isa. 1 : 19). The history is 
seen to be not arecord of the great men or the great 
deeds of a great nation, but a history of the way in which 
Jehovah fulfilled his covenants, and of the extent to 
which Israel disregarded its covenants, and of the effect 
on the national life of its fulfilment on the one hand, 
and its disregard on the other, of its covenant relations 
with Jehovah. The poetry is very largely—the lyric 
poetry aimost wholly—love literature, interpreting love, 
not between human lovers, but between a loving God 
and souls sometimes rejoicing in his love, sometimes 
penitent for their apostasy from his love, sometimes 
pleading in exile for the restoration of his love,—poetry 
all founded on the conception of a covenant relation be- 
tween God and his children. The theme in the prophe- 
cies is throughout one of warnings and promises, —so 
largely the latter that the term ‘‘ prophecy’’ has come 
to signify to the ordinary reader a promise of something 
yet to come,—namely, a kingdom of God or kingdom 
of heaven. The four Gospels, beginning with the an- 
nunciation that the kingdom of God is at hand, go on 
to lay the foundation for it in the life and death of Jesus 
the Messiah, whom the prophets had promised ; the 
Book .of Acts shows the beginning of that kingdom in 
the primitive church ; the Epistles show its development 
and unfold its laws in individual experience ; and the 
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conflict-with the world powers, and its final triumph 
over them. 

If we turn from this rapid survey of the books of the 
Bible to a more careful study of their contents, the same 
spiritual unity appears. Promise from God to man runs 
through them all and binds them together. Abraham is 
called from the land of idolatry by the promise of a land 
to be given to him and to his seed after him ; Moses is 
summoned from the herdsman’s life by divine promise, 
cheered in the wilderness by repetitions of that promise, 
and leads the nascent nation to a country known to 
them as a promised land. Joshua is called to his cap- 
taincy with the promise, ‘‘ As I was with Moses, so I 
will be with thee, . . . only be strong and very cou- 
rageous."’ David is called from his father's sheepfold by 
a promise that God will go with him in the station to 
which he is called ; is cheered by divine promise when 
hiding as an outlaw in the limestone caves of Judea ; is 
strengthened by reiterated promises when he has as- 
cended the throne ; and is rebuked for his violation of 
his covenant relations with Jehovah when he falls into 
sin. The tragedy of Job’s experience is the doubt 
which life throws over his soul whether Jehovah is indeed 
a promise-keeping God, or whether his faith has not de- 
ceived him. Even the seemingly cynical author of 
Ecclesiastes ends his pessimistic survey of life with the 
conclusion that there is nothing for any man to do but 
to keep his covenant with God, and leave his destiny in 
God's hands. Man's broken promises give edge to the 
denunciations of Amos ; God's fidelity to his promises 
is the burden of Hosea’s parabolic teaching ; promise 
cheers Jeremiah in persecution ; promise makes the 
Great Unknown the most cheering and inspiring of all 
the poets, ancient or modern ; Christ calls his first dis- 
ciples with a promise, and departs from them when the 
cloud receives him out of their sight, with a promise of his 
perpetual presence ; Paul, in his experiences, alternates 
between the hope of promises yet to be fulfilled, and 
joy in their fulfilment in his own present experience ; 
and John ends the vision which closes this collection 
with a promise of a new heavens and a new earth in 
which dwelleth righteousness, 

The fact that these promises of God are interpreted 
by so many witnesses, men of such diverse tempera- 
ments, writing under such different circumstances, sepa- 
rated by centuries, and writing withput conscious co-opera- 
tion, adds strength to their testimony. That God is a 
merciful Father, and gives his aid to his children strug- 
gling toward a larger life,—this is affirmed by the politi- 
cal lawgiver ; by the ecclesiastic and ceremonialist ; by 
the stalwart soldier ; by the court historian ; by the clas- 
sical compiler of records and genealogies ; by the truly 
epic historian ; by the poets, lyric, epic, and gnomic ; 
by the framers of the proverbs of the people; by the 
preachers of righteousness ; by the romanticists and 
story-tellers ; by the very folk-lore which the mothers 
sing to their babes, or the old men tell in stories to won- 
dering auditors. This faith is not the exclusive pos- 
session of a few mystical visionaries ; it is wrought into 
the consciousness of a nation, and is expressed in all its 
dialects and by all its forms of utterance. Twelve cen- 
turies of literature declare, through all their varied 
voices, that God is in his world, and that the final issue 
of the development of human history and the long 
struggle of the ages will be seen when the kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Anointed, and his will is done on earth as in 
heaven. 

To believe the Bible is not to believe or disbelieve 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or that David wrote 
the Psalter, or that Solomon wrote the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, or that the son of Amoz wrote the whole of 
Isaiah, or that Daniel wrote the book which bears his 
name, or that the Book of Jonah is history. It is to be- 
lieve that the promise of God's helpfulness to men, 
which runs through the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, may be trusted ; that the world which, according to 
the first chapter of Genesis, God gave to man for his 
own, is, as Paul declares, truly his to possess and to 
rule ; that the authority of law is the authority of God, 
and that, as Moses affirms, obedience to that authority 
ensures the obedient nation peace, permanence, and 
prosperity ; that sorrow and death are God's ministers, 
and that he who is at one with God can glory in tribula- 
lations also ; that for such there is a remedy which can 
allay remorse, conquer temptation, make him who pos- 
sesses the secret conqueror and more than conqueror, and 
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leave for him death without sting and the grave without 
victory. 

The reasons for believing this to be true cannot be 
considered~here. It must suffice to say that they are 
wholly independent of literary and critical theories re- 
specting date and authorship of different writings. _ Our 
opinion on these questions may be modified, or even 
wholly revolutionized ; but this unity of the Book as the 
book of God's promise remains wholly unaffected, and 
the belief in the promises which make this collection of 
literature a book possessed of spiritual unity wholly 
unique in the -history of the world’s literature, is only 
confirmed by the analysis which shows that the testi- 
mony to those promises comes from so many and so 
thoroughly indepéndent witnesses, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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How American Children in 
China Are Tempted 
By E. W. M. 


F THOSE at home could realize the influence that is 
exerted on the impressionable mind of the child by 
the sights he daily witnesses in a heathen country 
(especially when living, as we do, right with the people, 
and not shut away in a snug little house and compound 
of our own), they would not be so quick to criticise a 
mother for leaving her child in America for Christian 
training, nor would they stab the mother-heart, as some 
did mine, by saying, ‘‘I do not understand how you can 
do it, but then I love my children, and am so devoted 
to them."’ 

‘One day my little boy of five slipped out of the yard 
unobserved, and ran off to the temple near by, where he 
was soon found by the ‘‘ house-boy.’’ He brought back 
with him a bunch of incense sticks which he wished to 
have lighted. <A few days after he was missed again, 
as it is impossible to keep the gate closed with so many 
sick and well constantly going and coming. This time 
also he was found at the temple with his hands full of 
bright-colored paper and incense sticks that he told his 
sister had been given to him because he bowed to 
the idols. I was grieved and amazed, and talked very 
seriously to him about it, and how wrong it was. He did 
not answer, but soon after said to his sister, ‘‘ Father 
and mother do not think so, but it is the proper thing to 
worship idols.’’ 

The most he had ever seen that he thought worth see- 
ing was the display in connection with idol processions, 
or the cheap show of a petty official's retinue. 


Lien Chau, China. 
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Where Shall We Send our Boys 
to School ? 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
President of the Central High School, Philadelphia 


I fe comparative merits of boarding-schools, in 
which young people live in a world of school, 
away from home, and of the day-school, which they at- 
tend while living at home, have been much discussed. 
It is safe to say that neither kind of school is better for 
all kinds of boys or girls. There are those who do bet- 
ter in the separation, for a time, from their home sur- 
roundings in their school life, and there are those to 
whom that separation is both painful and hardly bene- 
ficial. The English practice is commonly that of sepa- 
ration from home. The English boy, from the time he 
becomes too mischievous to be easily controlled by his 
mother, is a stranger to home, visiting it only in vaca- 
tions, and living the life of the group of young people he 
meets at school and the university. Our American ten- 
dency is to copy England in this as in much else, and 
not always happily. 

Undoubtedly, the life of the boarding-school is a great 
corrective of the relaxed family discipline of which there 





Editor's Note.—President Thompson's article is one of a series 
of exceptional interest on present-day schools and education now 
running in these columns. ‘‘ What Should Education Do for 
Women ?"’ by President Caroline Hazard, ‘* Going to College by 
Mail,"’ by Professor George E. Vincent, and “ Shall We Send 
Our Girls to Boarding-School?'’ by Julia A. Eastman, are arti- 
cles in the series that have already appeared. Other articles 
shortly to appear are: ‘‘ What Can Military Training Do fer 
Boys?"’ by Colonel A. L. Mill. ; and “ Athigtics in Sehoolboy 
Life,"’ by Dr. John Meigs. ’ : 









is so much in our country. The rapid growth of wealth 
- in America during the last forty years creates a situation 

which is awkward for the training of children. Few 
people grow rich gracefully and without a relaxation of 
their habits of living, to both themselves and their chil- 
dren, which is unwholesome. It is when wealth has 
become a matter of course that it does the least harm to 
those who own it. The hero of Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains 
Courageous,’ who learns discipline on board a fishing- 
boat after being badly spoiled by an indulgent mother, 
is a case not wide of the fact. The life of a well-disci- 
plined school, in which the boy must conform to 
rules, and is wholesomely stinted in money and leisure, 
may take the place of the fishing-boat to advantage. 

.On the other hand, where this kind of temptation does 
not enter into the boy's problems, and the discipline of 
home is healthy and bracing, the boy or girl will be 
much better for the daily change from home to school 
which is involved in attendance on a good day-school. 
The ve is often a good corrective of the limitations of 
the other. School takes the young out of the interest in 
a limited group of persons and ideas, and brings them 
into touch with all the world of past and present. It en- 
larges the scope of their reading, and gives it a purpose 
and standards of judgment. It thus reacts on the family 
life more effectively than when school vacations are the 
only time that brings the two fields into contact. 

And the school gains from the home. The influence 
of the latter tends to. check the growth of those curious 
tendencies to a conventional standard of right and wrong 
which inevitably attend the grouping masses of young 
people in a community of their own. Its lessons of 
deference to mother and father make school discipline 
easier, Its atmosphere of purity is a help across the 
worst temptations of youth. The school should help to 
make the family life more valued, and the family should 
co-operate with the school, not only in keeping the 

| | young stedfast to their work, but in the development of 
. character on its social side. 

The question of temperament in children is one which 
must enter into a decision between day-school and 
boarding-school. The latter undoubtedly has the merit 
of curing much shyness, and of developing a manly self- 
reliance in boys especially. But it does not follow that 
every shy boy will derive this benefit, any more than 
that every weakly child will benefit by the ‘‘ hardening’’ 
treatment which the doctors of fifty years back were so 
unanimous in commending. It is now seen that ‘‘ hard- 
ening ’’ sent many a child to an untimely grave, where 
a gentler. course would have saved life. And in some 
children shyness is so deeply rooted that fine manage- 
ment is required to prevent its becoming constitutional 
melancholy. For such natures the best of remedies is 
constant and kindly association with others, but this 
often may be obtained in a life which combines home 
and school in the daily routine, and enables the shy 
child to take its troubles to one who understands it best, 
better than in the larger and more indiscriminate life of 
the boarding-school. Pitching a boy in among his 
equals in age, and leaving him to shift for himself, 
sometimes secures no result at all commensurate with 
the suffering inflicted. What is needed is discrimina- 
tion, such as the best physicians use in dealing with the 
child’s physical life, but which we are slow in learning 
to apply to its spiritual existence. 

The selection of a school is the choice of a man. ‘In 
no walk of life can so little dependence be put upon 
mere surroundings and apparatus as in this of a school. 
The whole history of education is the biography of men 
who have stamped their minds upon successive genera- 
tions of youth. Garfield touched the matter with the 
proverbial point of the needle when he said that his idea 
of a college was a bench with himself at one end and 
Mark Hopkins at the other. The prevalent talk about 
means and methods of teaching is generally misleading, 
as it too often leads to the supposition that a poor and 
ill-developed nature can be converted into an efficient 
teacher by ‘pedagogic method.'’ Method is good 
chiefly in proportion to the extent to which it removes 
obstacles to the free contact of mind with mind, and 
eliminates the mechanical and obstructive things which 
have come to us by tradition. 

It is the man who has an equal interest in his subject 
and hi and has the gift of reaching them, who 
d tum. It is the man who commands 
Students by the weight of his charac- 
8s of disposition, his stedfastness in 
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justice, his frankness in intercourse, and his loftiness of 
aim in the discharge of his duty to them. There are no 
keener judges of character than the young, and none 
who get more good or harm out of familiar contact with 
its various types. The man whom the father cannot re- 
spect is not going to command the respect of the child. 
The latter is going to get much more harm out of his 
relations with a vulgar or imperious or slothful or other- 
wise low-pitched nature, than he would at any less im- 
pressionable period of his life. 

The schoolmaster pervades his school, under ordinary 
conditions, in both types of School. If he be unworthy 
of his place, the best his boys can do is to assume an 
attitude of resistance to his influence, such as hardly 
befits their years, and brings with it mischiefs of other 
kinds. Authority should be clothed for them in rever- 
ence, not antagonism. Of the latter they will get quite 
enough in their life as citizens. 


Philadelphia. - 
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What Came of a Log-Cabin 
Sunday-School 


By Addison P. Foster, D.D. 


HIRTY years ago, a little log-cabin Sunday-school 
was started in the Old Camp Ground in Green 
Mountain Settlement, North Carolina, by the Rev. G. S. 
Jones, -a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union. The cabin has long since disappeared, nothing 
remaining of it except the door-step,—a locust block, 
now used as a place from which numbers of young 
people mount their horses or climb into straw-bedded 
wagons. But last year the thirtieth anniversary of the 
log-cabin Sunday-school was celebrated. About forty 
adults, with their children, grandchildren, and friends, 
met for the occasion. A special feature of the anniver- 
sary was the dedication of the second chapel on the old 
ground. 

The results of the thirty years’ work of that log-cabin 
school are something remarkable. As the missionary 
writes : ‘‘ Three of the pioneer pupils have become 
preachers of the gospel, a grandson of the first superim 
tendent is now a successful young lawyer, four of the 
girls have married ministers, and fourteen of the boys 
are well-to-do merchants and mill-owners, while it is 
said by some of these steady farmers that no section in 
all this mountain country can boast of a better class of 
wives and mothers, a majority of whom were members 
in childhood of this old Camp Ground union Sunday- 
school:"’ In addition to this, an academy building is 
soon to be erected near the chapel. 


Boston. 
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How a Church Grew out of a Novel 
By the Baroness Brantsen 


ANY very good people disapprove of novels. And 
it is an indisputable fact that, at the present day, 
great abuse is made of this kind of reading. Leisure 
which might be more usefully spent is given up to it, 
while more solid reading is neglected, because the mind, 
often indolent by nature, shrinks from the exertion it 
would involve, and gradually loses the taste for weightier 
matter. Even in the realm of novels the lightest, the 
most sensational, are often preferred, and the reader's 
taste grows more and more vitiated, and the mind more 
slothful, all for the want of a little more energy, a little 
more self-control and discipline. This is an evil which 
has special dangers for the young ; and at the age at 
which the routine of the schoolroom has come to an end, 
and a certain reaction produces itself after the long re- 
straint, tactful advice and guidance in this matter is 
very needful. 

That there is danger in indiscriminate novel-reading 
few will deny, but that there should be real evil in 
novels because they are works of fiction only a very 
smati portion of the educated classes will now maintain. 
But the writer of the present article would go farther, 
and declare that a good, well-written novel can do as much 
good as many a sermon, believing men and women to 
whom a talent for writing is committed can, perhaps, 
reach farther and teach more easily (because more un- 
consciously to the taught) than many who hold officially 
the position of teachers. Some of the more precious 
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and needed lessons of life can_be conveyed through this 
attractive channel ; and that the novel can be a valuable — 
instrument in education, an effectual mode of training — 
hearts and minds, is a fact which should not be ignored, _ 
making, as it does, the influence of authors almost 
incalculably great. How great, then, their responsi- 
bilities ! 

One instance of the effects which may be traced back 
to a well-known work of fiction is alluded to in the 
heading of this article. There are many who will re- 
member the appearance of Miss Charlotte Yonge’s 
‘« Daisy Chain,’’ and the great popularity of the book. “ey 
The prominent incidents of the moving tale undoubtedly mS } 
live in the memory of a great number of its readers, and SS iad, 
they will recollect how the earnest aspiration of one 
young heart to improve the spiritual and physical con- 
dition of the outlying district of Cocksmoor led to the 
foundation of school and church, and the gradual meta- 
morphosis of its population. : 

The book found its way into the hands of a young 
man of nineteen in a foreign country, whose acquaint « 
ance with it coincided with the premature death of his 
father. This event left him heir to property which lay 
in very attractive surroundings, where woodland, run- 
ning water, hills, and moors combined to form a Jand- 
scape full of poetry and charm. But part of the estate 
was so situated that pastoral care was excluded from its 
conditions of life. For those who were weak or aged 
amongst its population, as well as for the very young; 
there was no possibility of attending divine service, — 
the nearest church was too far distant. For christen- 
ings, confirmations, and marriage ~services, as well as 
for burials, it was necessary to go to the nearest village 
or town,. The almost inevitable consequence was that 
church ordinances were very much neglected. Spiritual 
life was at a low ebb, and the only substitute for pas- 
toral care was the help provided in the ministrations of 
an elderly peasant evangelist living in a hamlet at a 
couple of miles distance. This help was valuable, but 
could not be permanent. 

The young master to whom was to be entrusted a, 
population with needs involving more.than the usual 
measure of responsibility was struck and fascinated by» 
Miss Yonge's story of Cocksmoor Church. . There was. 
analogy in some of the principal features of the case. 
The many brothers and sisters sharing the same wish to 
help the inhabitants of the moors were also found here, 
the sympathy of the surviving parent, and especially the * 
great desire to provide care for the people's souls. What 
had been done in England could also be done in Hol- 
land, and the ‘‘ Daisy Chain’’ proved to be, in God's 
hand, the means of bringing about the total transforma- 
tion of a wild tract of land, and of giving birth to a new 
parish. 

It was a work calling for faith, determination, perse- 
verance, and patience, accompanied by the readi- ¥ 
ness to do with might and main what the hand might 
find to do towards the achievement of the end in view ; 
and the fourteen years which passed before the object 
was attained were to put these qualities to the test. 

It was at a period when rationalism had gained ground : 
in the Reformed Church, and all efforts to resist its en- — 
croachments were met with strenuous opposition, and 
mostly with bitter enmity, the more difficult, perhaps, — 
to combat because often hidden below the surface. : 
When the wish for a pastor and a church grew into a ie 
settled plan, it became understood in the neighboring 
town that this church would represent a different spirit 
from that predominating at the time in its pulpits, and the 
majority of the clergy looked askance on the ‘‘ stones’’ 
which were being collected. There were many obsta- 
cles to be overcome, but God's blessing was with workers 
and work, and in the midst of the pine woods and heather 
ground there arose at last an unpretending little sanc- Ris 
tuary, whose modest steeple, pointing to the sky, could ; 
lead men’s thoughts heavenward, and whose bells could = 
ring out the tidings that a new element had entered into 
their lives, and invite them to come and thank God for Bt] 
it, and worship him in the house he had caused to be 
built. 

It was a glad day when the first pastor took up his 
abode in the parsonage built within a few steps of the 
church. Gradually the whole aspect of the neighbor- 
hood underwent a change for the better. Neat cottages 
at low rents, including land which, when cultivated, 
furnished excellent crops to the laboring class occupying 
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hovels—which were literally only holes in the ground 
with a superstructure of peat for roofs—to be found on 
surrounding properties gave place to habitations more 
worthy of the name, and their destitute inhabitants grew 
into respectability. 

Bed and clothing clubs were instituted, by which 
means people gradually got out of the habit of unhealthy 
crowding at night, which of old was so deplorable, and 
allowed themselves the comfort of less scanty provision 
of underclothing,—an item which in cases of illness was 
apt to be found wanting. 

A sewing- and knitting- school found its place erelong, 
and the girls of the community could there be brought 
unde the Christian influences which were missing in 
the board school already existing in this district A 
large denominational school, founded later, on the 
initiative of a saintly young pastor now gone to his rest, 
who for several years held the charge of this parish, now, 
gathers the majority of its children within its walls, and 
the instruction given there has made superfluous the 
Sunday-school teaching which was faithfully kept up by 
volunteers throughout the years in which the children 
were almost entirely dependent. upon it for religious 
training. 

The Young Men's Christian Association which sprang 
up under the shadow of this school has proved of great 
blessing. Three of its associates are now honorably 
filling posts of great trust, standing faithfully to their 
colors, resisting temptation, hallowing the day of rest, 
and doing evangelistic work wherever they find an op- 
portunity. A singing class, instituted for young men 
and girls, is numerously attended, and shows real 
vitality. 

Where, forty years ago, drunkenness and immorality 
prevailed, they have become the exception, and where 
then at the end of the year there were only wild doings and 
coarse entertainments, Christmas has grown now to be to 
the majority a glad festival, to which they look forward 
from one year’s end to the other, and which unites young 
and old, parents and children, rich and poor, around 
the tree which with its bright symbolic lights and its gifts 
telis each year again the tale of God's love for all, his 
gift in Christ, the light shining in the darkness, and of 
his never-ceasing bounties to the children of men. 

Arnhem, Holland. . 
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Still Burning 4nd Well Trimmed 


By James Wilson Bixler 


'N HIS memoir of Henry P. Haven, ‘‘ A Model Super- 
intendent,’’ the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
gives a delightful sketch of the Waterferd, Connecticut, 
Sunday-school founded by Mr. Haven in 1836, and faith- 
fully presided over by him amid the -increasing cares of 
a busy life till his death forty years later, in 1876. ‘‘In 
that little Waterford Sunday-school,’’ says the Editor, 
‘Mr. Haven did perhaps the most noteworthy service 
of his life,—certainly the service which best exhibited 
his spirit, illustrated his methods, and evidenced the 
results of his labor as a representative Sunday-school 
worker. . . . From the days of Naaman down, men have 
always been readier to undertake ‘some great thing’ 
than to do a simple one as a test of their faith. There 
is some inducement to a young man to take charge of a 
church-school already established, or to organize a city 
mission-school where there is a prospect of rapid growth 
and the stimulus of an observing multitude. . . . But to 
go into a back district where, at the most, only a score 
or two of people may be gathered, and there to toil on, 
summer and winter, year after year, comparatively un- 
noticed, and with but small apparent results of work 
attainable, is by no means so tempting a service. It 
requires character and faith. It demands a spirit of 
consecration and a degree of earnestness and tenacity 
of purpose found only rarely among Christian disci- 
ples.”” 

Continuing his sketch of the school, the Editor further 
says : ‘‘Summer and winter Mr. Haven went back and 
forth between his home and the Sunday-school. The 
school grew in interest, if not largely in numbers. It 
gathered in wellnigh all who could fairly be counted of 
its proper field. Its influence on the neighborhood was 
obvious and delightful. . .. The district gained a new 
character and a new name. From being one of the most 


‘unpromising it became one of the most satisfactory 
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neighborhoeds in all its region of country. It was after 
a while as well known for the sobriety, uprightness, and 
religious standing of its people as it had been for the 
evil deeds of those who resorted there. That Sunday- 
school, as a lamp lighted in a dark place, gave a very 
clear and steady, if not a very brilliant, light. It cheered 
the hearts of those on whom the rays beamed constantly, 
even though it did not dazzle the eyes of a multitude. 
It was kept always burning, always well trimmed.'’» 

On May 13, tgo0o, the Sunday-school held its sixty- 
fourth anniversary, and it may be of interest and profit to 
workers elsewhere to know that the school's lamp is still 
berning and well trimmed. The sketch first published 
twenty years ago gives an accurate description of the 
present condition and spirit of the school. With a 
membership of fifty-two-during the past year, it may 
still be said to have gathered in wellnigh all who can be 
fairly counted of its proper field. Only two sessions were 
omitted during the year. The good character of the 
neighborhood has been maintained, and the school is 
the principal fountain of spiritual and moral light to the 
entire district. : 

Who would have ventured to predict, sixty-four years 
ago, that the work begun so quietly and inauspiciously 
would continue with unabated power to the present time, 
and give promise of yet larger results in the future? 
Does it not bear weighty testimony to the truth of the 
Apostle Paul's statements that labor in the Lord is not 
vain, and that whatsoever good thing each one doeth 
the same shall he receive again from the Lord? Are we 
not impressed by it with the supreme value of faithful- 
ness and diligence in Christian service ? 

The total number of persons instructed in the Bible 
in the Waterford Sunday-school runs into the thousands, 
and hundreds owe the impulses which they have felt 
toward a better life to its presence and influence in their 
neighborhood. Discouraged workers in outlying dis- 
tricts, who think their efforts are hardly worth while 
because the results are meager, may well take new heaft 
from the history of the little Waterford Sunday-school 
founded by Mr. Haven. It will help them to believe 
that their works will follow them after they have entered 
into rest, and that the day of small things is not to be 
despised. 

** So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all.’’ 
New London, Conn. 
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For Children at Thome 


What Two Boys Learned 
in the Woods 


By G. E. W. 


T WAS a beautiful day in June when they went down 
to the country for a day's outing. It was before the 
summer vacation, but Mrs. Cottier had to attend to 
some repairing on their summer home, and she took the 
two-.boys with her. 

‘«What a lark we'll have in the woods!”’ 
said. 

‘* The birds will be building their nests, and maybe 
we can find a young squirrel or rabbit. Hurrah! we'll 
bring back one pet at least.’’ 

When they arrived at the house, there was a little 
fellow dressed in overalls and a slouch hat ready to 
greet them. 

‘*Hello, Jimmie! We've got a day off, and we're 
going to explore the woods. Know any birds’ nests or 
squirrels’ holes round here?’’ 

Jimmie nodded his head. He was their country 
playmate every summer, and the boy was as glad to see 
the two visitors as they were to get out into the country. 

‘‘ All right, then. Come ahead! We want to tramp 
all day in the woods. Which way first ?’’ 

‘*Up by the cedars, and then ‘round by the lake,"’ 
replied Jimmie. 

In a few minutes the three boys ~«re plunging deep 
into the woods, and, under the leadership of their little 
country friend, they headed straight for the cedars. 
When they arrived there, Jimmie explained : 

‘There's a squirrel’s nest up that tree, with three 
little ones in it, If you want t see Yem, climb up.”’ 


Wilson 
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«Indeed, we do!" shouted both city boys. 

In a few minutes they were gazing at the tiny little 
squirrels, which were almost too young to resent their 
handling. . Near by stood the parent squirrels, chatter- 
ing vigorously at the intruders. 

‘*Lend us your hat, Jimmie, so we can bring them 
down,’’ called Wilson. 

‘What are you going to do with them ?"’ asked the 
country lad. 

‘Take them home with us, of course. 
raise them as pets.'’ 

‘They wouldn't live. I tried some one year, and 
they all died, and—and it's cruel to take them away 
from their mother."’ 

The two boys up the tree hesitated, and Stanton, the 
youngest, said, in a disappointed voice : 
‘*] don't see why they wouldn't live. 

in the city who have them to sell.’’ 

‘* But they know more ’ bout bringing em up than we 
do,’’ answered little Jimmie. ‘‘1 know they'll die if 
you take 'em, and it's cruel to do it. Leave the poor 
things in their nest, and they will grow up all right, and 
you'll be glad of it next year.’’ 

Reluctantly the two boys returned to the earth, byt 
they soon lost their disappointment in new discoveries. 

‘«See here !'’ cried Jimmie. ‘‘ Here's a toad and its 
whole family under this rock.”’ 

He moved aside the rock, and out hopped a dozen 
toads no larger than big bugs, while the mother toad 
looked silently and solemnly at the intruders. 

‘I hate toads,’’ said Wilson. ‘They make -you 
stub your toe, you know, and they give you warts.’’ 

He gave the old toad a contemptuous push with his 
foot as he spoke, whereupon Jimmie remonstrated : 

‘They don't give you warts, and they don’t make 
you stub your toe, but they do eat up the bugs and 
worms that come on our crops of cabbages and turnips. 
Don't hurt them. I wouldn't have shown you their den 
if I'd thought you would.’’ 

‘‘ First time I ever knew toads were any good in the 
world,’’ said the boys skeptically. 

‘«Well, they are, and we won't hurt them. I expect 
they'll eat up hundreds of worms and bugs before sum- 
mer is over.”’ 7 

‘I believe you will be telling me, pretty soon, that 
snakes are good for something,’’ said Stanton. 

‘‘Some snakes are good snakes, and some ain't,"’ 
replied Jimmie slowly, ‘There ain't no poisonous 
snakes round, here, and so we don't have to kill any. 
There are only black snakes and ground snakes, and 
they don’t do any hurt, except frighten little boys and 
girls sometimes."’ 

‘*Then you wouldn't kill one if you saw it!’’ ex- 
claimed Wilson in surprise. 

‘*No, I wouldn’t—not unless it hurt me.’’ 

They trampéd through the woods from the cedars 
down to the lakes. In this long walk Jimmie showed 
them innumerable nests of birds and animals, pointing 
them out-with a familiarity that indicated close intimacy 
with every nook and eorner of the woods. He knew 
the names of all the birds, could describe their plumage 
with his eyes shut, and tell the city boys the color of 
the eggs they would find in the nests. He let the boys 
climb up to the nests and look in at the eggs, and then, 
when they came down again, he would tell them all he 


We want to 


I know dealers 


_knew about the birds and their queer ways. 


‘*But you mustn’t touch the eggs,’’ he always cau- 
tioned. ‘‘Some birds are so particular that they will 
leave a nest after somebody has touched the eggs, 
They seem to think that their home will be robbed, and 
that it's no use to set on the eggs any more. Then they 
go away and build a new nest. I never touch them, 
and | don’t think the birds mind my coming and look- 
ing in at their home."’ 

Indeed, the birds seemed to resent the appearance of 
the three boys in the woods far less than either Wilson 
or Stanton expected. Once or twice they remarked on 
this, and Jimmie finally said : 

‘«There are no boys ‘round here that ever reb their 
nests, and they don’t know what fear is. I guess they 
all think these woods are made for them, and they 
breed here every summer, Last June | found two hun- 
dred different nests, and they all had young ones in. 
Sometimes, after heavy storms, the birds are knocked 
out of their nests and killed, but that's the only danger 
they have here. I suppose that's why they are so 
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It was late in the afternoon when. the trio of hunters 
reached the house, and as they prepared to separate for 
the night, Wilson said heartily : 

‘*] say, Jimmie, I'm glad we came down to-day and 
found you. I never knew so much about birds and 
animals before in all my life. 1 think I'll remember 
what you've told me, and I won't be so hard on the 
little creatures hereafter. 1 guess I won't even stone 
toads and kill snakes if they don’t hurt me.’’ 


New York City. 
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Spirit and Method 


The Eleventh Chapter of Hebrews 
in American History 


By Hezekiah Butterworth 
A Suggested Historical Study for a Bible Class 


HERE are Sunday-schools in which a special course 

of study is desirable, in which the faith of old may 

be interpreted in the historical events of the day. Young 

people in the schools may be helped by such a course 

under a Christian student of history. The historic Bible 
class may be made a powerful illustration of faith. 

For such teaching the marvelous eleventh chapter of 

Hebrews offers a series of inspiring lessons as the begin- 

nings of faith in modern history. The chapter has been 


called the ‘‘ Westminster Abbey of Hebrew history.”’ . 


England has put into the Abbey the memorials of her 
noble men as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has made immortal record of the progressive faith of the 
prophets. The grand eleventh chapter is a panorama 
of Hebrew history. 

The chapter ends with the sublime declaration that 
«they without us should not be perfect.’’ It suggests 
the thought that if the prophets, without the apostles, 
‘*should not be perfect,’’ the work of the apostles would 
not be perfect without the achievements of the faith of 
those who were to follow them. 

What have been these achievements in our own his- 
tory that continue the record of faith in the historic 
chapter ? 

The study of this question offers the student of history 
an opportunity for an illustrated series of Bible lessons ; 
and for such a study I would make some suggestions, 
as I have conducted Bible teaching for young students 
in this way. 

The chapter opens with the declaration that ‘faith is 
the substance (ground, or confidence) of things hoped 
for."' The second verse refers to the influence gained 
by the prophets (‘‘elders*’) by faith, and the third verse 
declares that this faith goes back into the unseen past as 
well as forward into the unseen future. Then begin the 
noble illustrations. 

These illustrations may be made the texts of twelve or 
more historic lessons. I have treated the subject in the 
following manner, which the teacher who seeks to follow 
the suggestions may enlarge and improve. 

LESSON I 

*« By faith Abel,’’ etc. 

Modern historical illustration : Martin Luther. 

By faith, Martin Luther, when ascending the ‘* Holy 
Stairs'’ (Pilate Stairs) in Rome, heard ‘a voice speaking 
to his soul, and saying, ‘* The just shall live by faith !"’ 
He rose up on the stairs, was led to see the uselessness 
of ceremonies, and in that hour the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was begun. Out of this Reformation came New 
England. 

Let the class study the Reformation in reference to 
this event of faith, and the hymns of the Reformation, 
as, ‘‘A mighty fortress is our God.’’ This historical 
study might occupy the class for several Sundays. 

LESSON Il 

** By faith Enoch,"’ etc. 

Illustration : Robinson of Leyden. 

By faith Robinson of Leyden knelt down to pray at 
the last assembly of the departing Pilgrims, and told 
them to go forth into the wilderness, and there «‘new 
light would break forth from the Word."’ He expected 
to follow the Pilgrims, but died before the time when he 
prepared to sail. He was,as it were, ‘‘ translated.’’ 
He was the prophet of the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ and the Pil- 
grim Republic. 
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Let the class study the history of New England in 
reference to ‘‘ new light breaking forth from the Word ;"' 
the free church, the free government, the antislavery 
contests, the rise of the public school, all ‘‘new lights"’ 
in human progress. Let them read the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
memorial song, ‘‘The breaking waves dashed high,’’ 
by Mrs. Hemans. 


LESSON III 

‘« By faith Noah,’’ etc. 

Illustration ; The faith of Columbus. 

By faith Columbus, reviewing the past of life, said, 
‘It was God who made me the messenger of the new 
heavens and new earth, and told me where to find 
them. Maps, charts, and mathematical knowledge, had 
nothing to do with the case.’ He was a student of 
maps and charts, but he placed his inspiring faith above 
all other things. 

Let the class study the faith of Columbus. The 
thanksgiving for the discovery of America, at Barce- 
lona, on the return of Columbus, was the psalm for the 
new world. The Ze Deum was sung. 


LESSON IV 

‘« By faith Abraham,”’ etc. 

Illustration : The Pilgrim Fathers. 

By faith John Howland sang in the storm, on the 
shallop of the Mayflower ; by faith the Pilgrims saw 
the Mayflower sail away from Plymouth, having voted 
to remain in the wilderness, to found a new nation for 
the welfare of mankind. 


LESSON V 

‘* By faith Isaac,’’ etc. 

Illustration : Bradford. 

By faith Bradford of Austerfield prophesied, at Ply- 
mouth, that a ‘‘ handful of corn should become a great 
nation.’ He is said to have dealt out ‘‘ five kernels of 
corn*’ in rations, in the year of the famine. Study the 
character of Bradford, the father of New England. 


LESSON VI 
‘* By faith Jacob,’’ etc. (v. 21). 
Jacob's last message. Washington's farewell address, 
Washington's text of life was;.‘‘ My trust is in the 
providence of Almighty God.,’’ 


LESSON VII 

‘« By faith Joseph,’’ etc. 

Illustration : William Penn. 

William Penn had the purpose of founding a colony 
in the American wilderness that would show Europe 
how that faith might be free. In-his youth, he heard a 
Quaker preacher, by the name of Loe, say: ‘‘ There is 
a faith that overcomes the world.’’ He resolved to fol- 
low the faith that overcomes the world. Because he 
would not unbonnet to the court, his father said to him, 
*«Qut you go!’’ ‘Out’? was Pennsylvania. Like 
Joseph, he prepared the way for the family of faith. 


LESSON VIII 

«« By faith Moses,’’ etc. ; 

Illustration : The faith of Abraham Lincoln. 

He saw a slave girl sold at auction in New Orleans, 
and purposed to God, in his heart, to do his utmost to 
abolish slavery. 

‘When I entered the White House,"’ he said to Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, ‘‘I was not a Christian. To-day I 
am a Christian.’' Cite his Gettysburg address. 

LESSON IX 

**Gideon’’'—Warren in the Old South Church, 
Boston ; or the crossing of the Delaware before the 
battle of Trenton. 


LESSON X 

‘« Barak ’’—summoned by Deborah to fight against 
Sisera. 

Illustration : Samuel Adams, the so-called ‘last of 
the Puritans."’ 

Samuel Adams ‘‘organized the Revolution,’’ and 
stood against the world. When an agent of -General 
Gage offered him bribes and titles if he would make his 
peace with the king, Samuel Adams replied, ‘Sir, I 
trust that I have long ago made my peace with the King 
of kings, and no power on earth shall make me recreant 
to my duty to my country !°’ 

LESSON XI 

** David.’’ 

Illustration : The hymns of the New- England revivals. 
The story of the Puritan churches. Jonathan Edwards. 
The Methodist itinerants. The Old South Church of the 
Revolution.. Dwight’s hymn, «‘I love thy kingdom, 


Lord."’ 
Mrs. Howe's ‘: Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


LESSON XII 

‘* Of whom the world was not worthy."’ 

Illustration : 

1. Roger Williams in the wilderness. He said, «If 
I perish, I perish. It is but a bubble burst, a dream 
vanished ; eternity will pay for all.’ 

2. The Regicides. 

3. Whitman's Missionary Ride tor Oregon. (‘+ They 
wandered in deserts and in mountains, and in dens and 
caves of the earth.’’) 

The eleventh chapter of Hebrews properly ends with 
the first three verses of the twelfth chapter,—‘« Where- 
fore,’’ etc. 

The reader may ask for some books that may assist 
him in such a study. I would suggest D' Aubigné’s 
‘* History of Reformation ;'* Goodwin's ‘‘ Pilgrim Re- 


public ;’’ Irving’s ‘*Columbus;.”’ Irving's ‘* Wash- 
ington ;"’ Dixon's ‘William Penn;'' Holland's 
sympathetic ‘Life of Lincoln ;’’ Lossing’s ‘Field 


Book of the Revolution,’’ for anecdotes of Warren, 
Adams, and the New England patriots. Lives of Jona- 
than Edwards and Jesse Lee; Leland ; Life of Whit- 
man, by Barrows ; ‘‘In the Days of Massasoit’’ for a 
view of Roger Williams in the wilderness. 

This course of reading, in itself, would be likely to 
leave in the mind a strong impression of*the continuance 
of the faith of the «‘ elders who obtained a good report."’ 

A presentation of the continuance of faith in this way, 
or after the manner suggested, might provide the mate- 
rial for a Sunday-school concert for Harvest Sunday, 
Thanksgiving Day, or Forefathers’ Day. Let the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school read the chapter 
in the manner illustrated, and the pupils relate episodes 
of American history that in a measure correspond with 
the scriptural characters. The songs of the heroes of 
faith would be an inspiring part of such an exercise. 

There is a need of greater attention to the illustration 
of the continuance of spiritual life and power in the 
early church, along historic lines, for the older classes in 
the Sunday-school. Faith is mot a faded ‘light of the 
past, but the living force of the present. . The power: of 
the Spirit was forever to witness the truth of the gospel, 
and the European reformers and the American heroes 
of faith follow the succession of the apostles, as the 
apostles followed that of the prophets. The apostles, 
‘«without’’ their successors, would have represented an 
ended work. ‘‘ Without’’ the new heroes of faith their 
work could not have been made complete. 

I have only presented this subject in outline. It may 
be greatly extended, and an intelligent and sympathetic 
class would bring to each topic educational illustrations 
of rare value and lasting influence. The exercise might 
be made more simple for younger classes. 

Boston. 
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Penalty To get answers to questions requires 
for Not Answering real skill in the questioner, —and this 
Questions is especially true in the case of the Sun- 
day-school teacher. The Rev. Robert Forsythe, rector 
of St. Matthew's, Eighteenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, as a teacher of a class of boys, solvéd the 
difficulty of getting answers to the questions on the lés- 
son by requiring that each pupil not answering the 
question put to him should be obliged to ask his teacher 
two questions on the subject in hand. This method 
would tax the pupil’s thinking capacity to such an ex- 
tent that he would try to answer the question asked of 
him. 
o 
What « Program Many a teacher who finds it difficult 
Would Do for to secure attention has not tried fresh 
Home Lesson Study methods to vary the monotony. One 
way is to carry out a regular program in the class). A 
Toronto superintendent advocates this mode to his 
teachers, by which home work is made a necessity : 
‘« Occasionally adopt, the week beforehand, a program 
of exercises. Give to each scholar something to do. 
Let one look up the persons of the lesson ; another, the 
places; another, the doctrines; another, the duties; 
another, the geography, with a simple outline map ; 
another, a Bible story, or an illustration bearing on the 
lesson. A brief composition or two on the lesson is also 
helpful.’’ 


Leland’s h;mn, ‘‘ The day is past and gone,” ~ 



























Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1900 
zt. July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea 





Matt. 14: 22-33 


6 eb. 4.8 &. £79) © 


2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life... ... o.-.-- lehn 6 : 22-40 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman's Faith - «© «+. Mark 7: 24-30 
4. Jaly 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ's Rebuke . . Matt. 16: 13-26 
5. July 29.—The Transfiguration .... 2... ee ees Luke 9 : 28-36 


. . Matt. 18 ;: 1-14 
Matt. 18 ; 21-35 


6. August 5.—Jesus and the Children 
7. August 72.—The Forgiving Spirit 


8. August 19.—The Man Born Blind ........+-+-. John g : 1-17 
9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ........ John 10: 1-16 
zo. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth. ..... Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 
11. September 9.—The Good Samaritan... ....4. Luke 10 : 25-37 
12. September 16.—The Rich Fool. . 2... 1 61s eee Luke 12: 13-23 


13. September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulness 
14. September 30.—Reyiew. 


Luke 12 : 35-46 
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Lesson 6, August 5, 1900 
- Jesus and the Children | 


Matt. 18: 1-14 — 


Read Matt. 17 : 22-27. Compare Mark g : 33-50. 
verses : 12-14. 


Memory 


GOLDEN TExT: Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God,—Mark 10: 14. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 At the same time came the 
disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who is the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven ? 

2 And Jesus called a little 
child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them, 

3- And said, Verily I say unto 
you, Except ye be c verted, 
and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

4. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven, - 

5 And whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me. 

6 But whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones shich believe 
in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and ¢hat he 
were drowned in the depth of 
the sea. 

7% Woe unto the world be- 
cause of offences! for it must 
needs be that offences come ; 
but woe to, that man by whom 
the offence cometh ! 

8 Wherefore if thy hand or 
thy foot offend thee, cut them 
off, and cast ¢hem from thee: it 
is better for thee to enter into 
life halt or maimed, father than 
having .wo hands or two feet to 
be cast into everlasting fire. 

9 And if thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast i¢ 
from thee : it is better for thee 
to enter into life with one eye, 
rather than having two eyes to 
be cast into hell fire. 

10 ‘lake heed that ye despise 
not ong of these little ones ; for 

I say unto you, That in heaven 
their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is 


REVISED VERSION 


In that hour came the dis- 
ciples unto ,Jesus, saying, 
Who then is ! greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven? And 
he called to him a little 
child, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, 
Verily I say unto you, Ex- 
cept ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Whosoever 
therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the 
same is the ! greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. And 
whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me : but whoso shall 
cause one of these little ones 
which believe on me to stum- 
ble, it is profitable for him 
that? agreat millstone should 
be hanged about his neck, 
antethat he should be sunk 
in the depth of the sea. Woe 
unto the world because of 
occasions of stumbling ! for 
it must needs be that the 
occasions come ; but woe to 
that man through whom the 
occasion cometh! And if 
thy hand or thy foot causeth 
thee to stumble, cut it off, 
and cast it from thee : it is 
good for thee to enter into 

ife maimed or halt, rather 
than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into the eter- 
nal fire. And if thine eye 
causeth thee to stumble, 
pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee ; it is good for thee to 
enter into life with one eye, 
rather than having two eyes 
to be cast into the ° hell of 
fire. See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones ; for 

I say unto you, that in heaven 
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in heaven. their angels do always be- 
11 For the Son of man is hold the face of my Father 
come to save that which was lost. 12 which is in heaven.* How 


12 How think ye? if a man 
have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them be. gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, 
and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone 


think ye ? if any man have a 
hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and 
nine, and go unto the moun- 
tains, and seek that which 


astray ? 13 goeth astray? And if so be 

13 And if so be that he find that he find it, verily I say 
it, verily | say unto you, he re- unto you, he rejoiceth over 
joiceth more of that sheep, than it more than over the ninety 
of the ninety and nine which and nine which have not 
went not astray. 14 gone astray. Even so it is 


14 Even so it is not the will of 
your Father‘which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones 
should perish. 


not 5 the will of ® your Father 
which is in heaven, that one 
of these little ones should 
perish. 





1Gr. greater. 2Gr.a millstone turned by an ass. *Gr. Gehenna of 
fire. * Many authorities, some ancient, insert ver. 11 For the Son of man 
came to save that which was lost, See Luke xix. 10. 5 Gr. a thing 
willed before your Father. ®Some ancient authorities read my. 

Th verse 6, 10, and 14; the American Revisers would substitute “‘ who”’ 
or “ that ’’ for “ which.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—Jesus Heals the Demoniac Boy (Mark 9: 17-29). Little 


ith (17-22). The need of faith (23). Asking for faith 
(24). ‘The power of faith (25-27). ‘The secret of faith 

(28. 29). 
Mon: —Returning through Galilee (Matt. 17 ; 22-27). Jesus 
foretells his death and resurrection (22, 23). His answer 


tax -26). 
vided "ane paying (24-26) 


How the money was pro- 


Tues.— The Measure of Greatness (Matt. 18 : 1-14). 
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The disci- 
A child pattern (2-4). Received, 


owt quesfion (1). 
i Seek, and ye shall find 


ndered, or despised (5-10). 
(12-14). 

Wed.— The Account in Mark (Mark 9 : 33-42). The dispute by 
the way (33, 34). The first and the last (35-37). ‘he dis- 
ciples’ mistake (38-40). ‘The service and the reward (41, 42). 

Thurs.— Who shall be Greatest (Mark ro : 72-45). The Master's 
way (32-34). The disciples’ choice (35-37). ‘The Lord's 
question and promise (38-40). The chiefest to be servant 
of all (41-45). 

Fri,— Some Children of the Bible. Samuel, called in childhood 
(1 Sam. 3: 1-10). Josiah, the boy king (2 Chron. 34: 1-7, 
27). The children’s pattern (Luke 2: 40-52). Seek the 
Lord early (Prov. 8: 13-17). Remember, in youth (Eccl. 
12:1). 


Sat.— 7he Mind of Christ (Phil. 2: 5-76). Christ the pattern 
(5s), His place (6). His humility (7, 8). His exaltation 
(9-11). We are to copy the pattern (12-15). Holding 
forth the word of life (16). 


Sun.—- How to be Great. What Jesus said (Matt. 18:4). What 
Paul said (Rom. 15: 1-3). hat Peter said (1 Pet. 5: 5, 6). 
What John said (1 John 3 : 16). 


Chicago, Lil. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. - 


NTERVENING Events.—On the way down from the 
mount (Luke, ‘‘the next day'’), the conversation 
about Elijah occurred ; the reply of our Lord pointing 
to John the Baptist ; a multitude was found with the 
other disciples, who had failed to cure an epileptic boy, 
whom Jesus then healed. Passing privately through 
Galilee, Jesus makes a second prediction of his death 
and resurrection. At Capernaum a shekel was found by 
Peter in a fish's mouth, for the payment of the temple 
tax. The lesson follows immediately. 

PLACE. —Capernaum ; probably in the usual residence 
of Jesus. 

Time. —Shortly after the ttransfiguration, and probably 
not long before the feast of tabernacles, at the close of 
Septemnber, year of Rome 782 ; that is, A.D. 29. 

PARALLEL PassAGES.— Mark 9 : 33-50; Luke 9: 46- 
50 ; though these passages contain matter not found in 
the lesson. 
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Critical Notes 

Verse 1.—Jn that hour: After the miracle narrated in 
Matthew 17 : 24-27.—Came the disciples : The accounts 
give different details, which are best combined thus : 
The discussion began on the way (Mark) ; the disciples 
intended to ask Jesus, but he perceived their thought 
(Luke), and asked them about their dispute (Mark) ; 
after a silence (Mark), they ask the question as here 
stated.— Who then is greatest: Greek, ‘‘greater,’’ but 
equivalent to ‘‘greatest."' ‘‘Then’’ implies a previous 
discussion.—/n the kingdom of heaven: Which they 
still regarded as a temporal rule. The discussion may 
have been occasioned by the preference shown to the 
three disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration. Possibly 
the saying to Peter (vs. 25, 26) had some influence. 

Verse 2.—Called to him a little child: No hint, 
though many conjectures, in regard to the identity of the 
child. Ignatius of Antioch, according to tradition. — 
Set him in the midst of them: Luke, ‘by his side ;"’ 
Mark, ‘‘ taking him in his arms."’ The latter prefaces 
the incident by the saying, ‘‘ If any man would be first, he 
shall be last of all, and minister of all,''—a saying re- 
corded several times, but on later occasions. 

Verse 3.— Verily 1] say unto you : Emphatic preface, 
—LExcept ye turn: * Be converted’’ is not the render- 
ing of this verb in any other place, even in the Author- 
ized Version. Nor does the compound form mean ‘be 
converted’’ in the technical sense.—Become as little 
children: In humility, dependence, and docility (see 
v. 4).—ln no wise enter: A strong negative. The 
question of entrance must precede that of eminence. 
Matthew 18: 15-35 and Mark 9: 50 suggest that the 
discussion had been vehement, causing temporary es- 
trangement. 

Verse 4.—Humble himself as this little child: To 
become like the child, not as the child had humbled 
himself.— The same is the greatest: \= the kingdom 
humility exalts, as it has admitted. 

Verse 5.— Receive one such little child: Luke places 
this saying first. The context suggests that children in 
spirit are included, the primary reference being to chil- 
dren in years.—/n my name; Because the ‘‘ child"’ is 
a believer, and the one who receives is also a believer. — 
Receiveth me : The ground of the whole statement is the 
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Mark and Luke 
At this point the 
inquiry about one casting out demons ‘‘in his name,"’ 
without following with the disciples, is inserted. The 
answer opposes the narrow intolerance which is implied 
in the dispute about relative greatness. 

Verse 6.—Cause... to stumble; Literally, ‘‘scan- 
dalize ;*’ not ‘‘ offend,'' but to cause another to fall into 
sin by putting a stumbling-block in his way. Weak be- 
lievers may take offense without being made to stumble. 
—One of these little ones; Children, but as specimens 
of the weak and lowly.— /t is profitable; Suggesting the 
end promottu by such conduct.—A great millstone : Sce 
Revised Version, margin. — Sunk in the depth of the sea: 
Figure for swift and inevitable destruction. 

Verse 7.— Woe unto the world because of occasions of 
stumbling: Literally, ‘scandals ;"’ that is, stumbling- 
blocks. The wide effect is here pathetically stated. —/ 
must needs be; In view of the existence of sin.— Woe fo 
that man; The historical necessity does not remove in- 
dividual responsibility. 

Verses 8, 9.—And: Not ‘‘wherefore.'' From the 
danger to others the discourse passes to the danger to 
one’s self.— 7hy hand or thy foot: ... thine eye: It is 
not necessary to make specific applications of the three 
details of the figure : Whatever in us, however useful or 
dear, that leads us astray, sunders us from fellowship 
with Christ, must be removed.—Ji/o the eternal fire... 
into the hell of fire : The phrases are the same in sense. 
‘*Gehenna"’ is the Greek term, always rendered “hell "’ 
(not ‘* Hades'') in the Revised Version. Compare the 
fuller description, Mark 9: 48 (vs. 44 and 46 of that 
passage are later interpolations). 

Verse 10.— See : 


fellowship of Christ and his people. 
add, ** receiveth him that sent mv?"’ 


In view of the previous warning. — 
Despise not one of these little ones: Wrong feeling, as 
well as wrong action, toward them, is forbidden. — 7/al 
in heaven their angels do always behold: The reference 
is to angels who minister for the sake of the little ones, 
not to the spirits of the children themselves ; even Acts 
12< 15 does not point to the latter sense. 

Verse 11 is not found in the best manuscripts, but 
occurs in early versions, and in some of the authorities 
called ‘* Western.'’ Probably taken from Luke 19 ; 10, 
to connect with the succeeding parable. 

Verse 12.—//ow think ye: Compare a similar para- 
ble in Luke 15 : 4-7.—One of them be gone astray: 
Compare the reference to ‘‘one’’ in preceding verses. 
— The mountains: Peculiar to Matthew. 

Verse 13.—// so be that he find it: Luke, ‘until he 
find it.'’* The former points to the uncertainty in find- 
ing it; the latter, to the persistent seeking. — ReJoiceth 
over it: Luke is more full. — Zhe ninety and nine: In 
Luke the reference is to those who thought they needea 
no repentance, over against publicans and sinners ; here, 
however, where the disciples are taught to care for the 
weak and erring, the special application of the ‘ninety 
and nine’’ is less important. 

Verse 14.— ven so: In accordance with the parable. 
— The will of your Father: Greek, ‘‘a thing willed be- 
fore your Father ;'’ the word ‘‘will’’ being without the 
article, and followed by a preposition meaning ‘ be- 
fore."" This may suggest the same thought as in Luke, 
—of joy in heaven. ‘‘ Your"’ is better sustained than 
"* the former is appropriate here, where the duty 
of the disciples is concerned ; the latter in verse 10, 
where the worth of little children is affirmed. —Should 
perish; The contrast is ‘‘ be saved.'’ While weak ai*\ 
humble believers are referred to, the presence of a 
‘little child’’ warrants the application to ‘infants dy- 
ing in infancy,’’ who ‘‘are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, where, 
and how he pleaseth."’ 


‘my : 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ms HAT a GREAT MILLSTONE SHOULD BE HANGED 
ABOUT HIS NECK, AND THAT HE SHOULD BE 
SUNK IN THE DEPTH OF THE SEA.’’—Throuchout the 


East the custom prevails of grinding by hand. Two 
stones of suitable size, generally about two and a half 
feet in diameter, are provided, and fitted to each other, 
the one convex, and thé other concave. The uppc: one 
has a hole through the center, through which the grain - 
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is introduced. It is also furnished with a peg, or handle, 
by means of which the hands of the two women, who 
are seated facing each other, can make it revolve upon 
the lower stone, and thus to coarsely grind the grain 
which is supplied to it from time to time by the hand 
of the grinder. These millstones were a common ap- 
purtenance in every house, and in daily use. For this 
reason they could not be taken in pledge (Deut. 24 : 6). 
They were also sometimes used as weapons of defense, 
as in the case of Abimelech, whose skull was fractured 
by a piece of millstone thrown by the hand of a woman 
(Judg. 9 : 53). 

But there was also a. larger mill sometimes used, in 
which the stone was turned by a beast,—a horse or an 
ass or an ox. Such a mill was called the ass-mill, and 
this was the word used in this text, and translated ‘‘a 
great millstone."" The use of this larger millstone in 
this case was probably as an intensifying word expressive 
of the certainty and the severity of the punishment and 
the enormity of the offense. 

Drowning a culprit by fastening to his neck a heavy 
weight and throwing him into the sea was a common 
Orie:.tal punishment in those days, and the allusion to 
it was readily understood by the people addressed. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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“These Little Ones” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HRIST’S plain prediction of his passion was im- 
mediately followed by the transfiguration, and 
both events excited the disciples’ expectation that his 
entrance on an earthly kingdom was at hand, He was 
gazing on the cross ; they were dreaming of and squab- 
ling about thrones. Hence the significance of Mat- 
thew's note of time here. They wished to have the 
order of dignity in the kingdom settled beforehand. 
What a gulf between him and them! How truly he 
trod the winepress alone! How selfishness marred 
their love ! 

1. The ideal of greatness in the kingdom, There 
seem to have always been children about Jesus, when 
he wanted them. They have the dog's instinct for dis- 
covering their friends. It is not every one to whose 
call a ‘‘little child’’ will come fearlessly and gladly. 
To be set in the midst of a crowd of strangers would be 
likely to bring tears to a shy child, but Luke tells us 
that its place was ‘‘ by his side,"’ and Mark that ‘he 
took him in his arms.'’ So encompassed the child 
would not give much heed to Jesus’ words, but would 
keep the sweet unconsciousness which he was enjoining 
by making it an object-lesson. No wide inferences as 
to the innocence of childhood and the like are to be 
drawn. Jesus limits the lesson to the one point of 
humility, the consciousness of being little, and the con- 
sequent absence of claims to be esteemed great. The 
child's ‘‘humility’’ is unaware of itself, and is no ex- 
cellence, but a natural characteristic of its infantile, un- 
developed condition, which inevitably fades away with 
growth. [But it can be recovered if we grown men will 
**turn'’ and consciously ‘* become’’ what we once un- 
consciously were. Such humility is, in one aspect, the 
completing touch to all other virtues, and, in another, 
the foundation of them all. 
is possible without it. 
beneath the lowly lintel. 


No going mto the kingdom 
Heads held high cannot pass 

Entire self-distrust, which is 
the sure result of accurate self-knowledge, is the first 
condition for becoming a Christian. The under side of 
faith is ‘‘ no confidence in the flesh."" And the qualifi- 
cation for entrance into is the measure of greatness in 
the kingdom, To fancy one’s self great there is to be 
small, to assert one’s superiority is to be inferior. Ser- 
Consciousness of weakness and defect 
is the condition of growing strength and faculty. He 
who is pleased with himself grows no more. 


vice is greatness. 


2. How the children are to be treated. Note that 
Jesus not only passes, in verse 5, from the characteristic 
of the child to his treatment, but also from literal child- 
hood to ‘‘one such little child,"’ and to ‘‘ ¢hese little 
ones which de/ieve in me.'’ The reference to children 
in years is not altogether lost, but it is less prominent 
than that to children in humility. To receive any one 
in Christ's name is to do so recognizing Christ, and for 
his sake. Jesus is in the least of his children, and, in 
some measure, shown forth by them ; and we are bound 
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to take them to our hearts, because of Christ's presence 
in them, in the measure of their likeness tohim. These 
are revolutionary teachings, which the church has found 
it convenient to ignore. The highest place in it belongs 
of right to those who are humblest. and most ‘* believ- 
ing." If we cannot see Christ in such, we have seen 
him very imperfectly at all. If we pass by these, and 
in preference ‘‘receive’'’ the powerful, the rich, the 
learned, the gifted, we may put stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the former, and, if they fall over them, the blame 
of their fall comes on us. Tender consideration of their 
weaknesses, and even of their prejudices, is due to 
them. The slowest-sailing ship settles the rate for the 
fleet, and the strong are, by their strength, bound to 
shape their conduct so as to consult the susceptibilities 
of the weak. The world still waits for the consistent 
carrying out of this saying in the church. How near to 
Christ's heart it lay is shown by the extraordinary energy 
of his declaration that it were better to be drowned in 
deepest ocean than to shake the faith or clog the path 
of the humble believer. Perhaps some names that have 
been highly honored by men fall under that condemna- 
tion ! 

3. Christ's spirit is moved by the thought of the 
stumbling-blocks which make the path of the believing 
soul so hard, and he pauses in his words as to the little 
ones to speak solemn teachings as to the world-wide 
disaster which they occasion ; as to the criminality of the 
men, be they disciples or not, whose action strews the 
children’s road with them ; and as to the unsparing self- 
mutilation demanded if we find, as we all do, that we 
ourselves put more of these in our own paths than all 
men besides do. Clearly, to live maimed is better than 
to die whole. Clearly, amputation is the only treat- 
ment for a gangrenous limb. Clearly, no one but 
myself can be the operator, nor can any one else tell 
what acts, legitimate in themselves and permissilile, or 
even beneficial to others, are dangerous to me. The 
responsibility of deciding that question is mine only, 
and, when it is decided, I must lay my hand on the 
block, and must myself take the knife in the other, and 
smite with all my force. <A bleeding stump is better 
than a hand that hinders my growth in Christian char- 
acter. But these considerations must be passed lightly 
over here, for they break the tenor of the teaching as to 
the little ones. 

4. Returning to the main theme (v. 10), Jesus warns 
against the fault which, for the most part, underlies the 
conduct which causes them to stumble, nainely, despis- 
ing them, looking down on them as ‘‘ little,’’ instead of 
seeing that they are therefore great. Two points are ia- 
cluded in these final verses. They give, first, the true 
dignity of the little ones in the sight of Heaven. ‘ Their 
angels’’ does not necessarily imply that each has a 
‘* guardian angel,’’ but it does imply the general truth 
that the angels are ‘‘sent forth to minister for the heirs 
of salvation.’' The little ones may be of small account 
on earth, but beings far above men, even angels, who 
live in unbroken contemplation of God, delight in 
having the honor of serving them. How blind we must 
be to true greatness if we ‘‘despise’’ those on whom 
angels are exalted by waiting! The angelic vision of 
God is not interrupted by the angelic ministration to the 
little ones, nor is the ministration suspended while the 
angels gaze on God. These ‘‘his servants serve him”’ 
in serving the humble believer, ‘‘ and see his face.’’ 

But not only do angels care for ‘‘ these little ones,’ 
but they are close to the heart of Jesus because they 
are close to the heart of him who is both his ‘Father and 
their Father. Jesus came to seek the stray sheep, and 
in all his weary travel over the pathless mountains, and 
in all his bitter suffering, he was revealing the Father's 
love and his own. He thought the least single soul 
sufficiently precious to live to seek it and to die to bring 
it back. The joy over the recovery of anything lost is 
greater than the joy of peaceful possession. Therefore, 
Jesus, and the Father of Jesus, rejoice more over one 
‘‘ little one’’ recovered than over angels who never fell, 
but ‘‘do always behold the face of the Father.’’ It is 
sin as well as error to despise those whom Christ 
esteemed so precious that to win them brought him 
from heaven, nailed him to the cross, and satisfies him 
for ‘‘the travail of his soul,’’ and whom, by the evi- 
dence of Christ's incarnation, crucifixion, and ascension, 
we are certified that the Father infinitely desires to draw 
to himself, and rejoices to welcome to his heart. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


| tgpeweic literature, except the Old Testament, is 

almost utterly barren of allusions to children. Ia 
the Bible is their only appreciation. In the Bible is 
their only appreciation. The first word God said to the 
newly created pair was, ‘‘Be fruitful and multiply."’ 
Precepts for their instruction and commandments for 
their guidance mingled with the thunder that proclaimed 
the new God-guided nationality at Sinai, and Christ 
glorified childhood by passing through it. Hence all 
Christian literature sparkles with gems of thought and 
feeling on this subject. 

What is taught by a fairy child suddenly caught and 
gathered into the Lord's arms? (Mark g : 36.) 

1. The way to enter the kingdom of heaven is to be 
childlike, —teachable, trustful, dependent, obedient (v. 3). 

2. Humility is the basis of greatness.(v. 4). The 
meek shall inherit the earth, The great Moses is said 
to have been the meekest man. The promise to Abra- 
ham that he should be ‘heir of the world’’ was not 
because of military prowess, but of the righteousness of 
faith (Rom. 4:13). All power, civil, military, emo- 
tional, dashed itself against the meek and lowly Christ. 
But when the wave passed by and the spriy cleared 
away, there stood the Rock. 

3. We may receive Christ in receiving children (vy. 5). 
Every one born should be to the mother and family as 
the babe of Bethlehem was to Mary. It is possible for 
every one to receive him in receiving them. 

4. We are warned not to cause them to stumble ; that 
is, to think or do wrongly. God's sense of wrong done 
to his little ones is seen in the punishment inflicted on 
the wrong-bringers (vs. 6-14). 

5. Any soul, however poor, humble, or dependent, 
yet so loved and cared for of God, is worthy the best 
efforts of any preacher or teacher. 

Portray the one lamb lost ‘n the mountains, the shep- 
herd seeking through the dark night, the jubilant home- 
coming, and the will of the infinite Father that not one of 
the least ones should perish. Sing the ‘‘ Ninety and nine,’’ 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


ND he called to him a little child (v. 2). The best 
thing about the story is that the little child came, 
There are people in every community who might as well 
call to their neighbor's dog, or to a wild rabbit, as to a 
little child. There are other people around whom chil- 
dren gather like bees around honeysuckles. - Such people 
give much to little children, but they get more than they 
give. No one ever gave an even exchange of love and 
helpfulness with a little child. Show me a man who 
cannot pass a little child without stroking its head, cr 
putting his hand under its chin, and turning up the 
sweet face, to look down into the fathomless depths of 
those beautiful honest eyes, to see the reflection of 
heaven as in a mountain lake, and I will show you a 
man who has, in same way or other, much 6f the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

Whosoever therefore shall humble himself (v. 4). Be 
sure that it is not by imitation of the outside life of 
childhood that we enter the kingdom. There is a quecr 
period in youth when we ‘talk baby talk."’ 
habit does not make us children again. There comes a 
time in the lives of many foolish people when they 
,‘ dress young."’ 


This silly 


You may see old ladies wearing ha:s 
that belong on heads of sweet sixteen. 
They are getting old. 


It's no use. 
We seg through them. We get 
back to childhood only by becoming what children are 
in their heart life. We must get rid of artifice, and Le 
natural ; of duplicity, and be truthful ; of self-conscious- 
ness, and live in an objective instead of a subjective 
world ; of pride, and be humble. ‘I am only a little 
child wandering along the shore of the sea, who his 
picked up a shell or two more beautiful than some 
others,"" said the great Newton. Those fine words will 
be as immortal as his discoveries. ‘Who is your model, 
—Napoleon, or Daniel Webster, or Shakespeare ?’’ 
aid one man to another. ‘* My little Bill,"’ he an- 
owered simply. 

Cause one of these little ones, .. to stumble (v. 6). 
They will stumble, be sure of that. No one ever passed 
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over this rough road without many a trip and fail. Man 


is only a stumbling machine. We move onward by 
falling forward. But what a terrible thing to be even 
the innocent’ cause of misleading a little child! The 
only thing that saves the people who do it from the very 
horror of irremediable despair is that the results of their 
evil doing are so long delayed that they do not see the 
vital connection. Suppose that, when you taught a 
little child to steal, in three minutes he should swell up 
into a grown man, and pass into a felon’s cell. Suppose 
that, immediately upon your teaching him to drink, he 
became a drunkard in the gutter. What is the differ- 
ence between a result accomplished in an hour and one 
accomplished in forty years? Let us consecrate our- 
selves to saving them and taking the obstacles out of 
their way. Yesterday a brakeman on a freight train go- 
ing at the rate of thirty miles an hour saw a big beam 
lying across the track of a parallel road. Knowing that 
an ‘‘express’’ was due, he jumped from his car. It 
nearly killed him, but he removed the stumbling-block 
one minute before the train came thundering by. This 
is the noblest sort of enterprise in human life. 

Cut it off (v. 8). How seldom you see a man in des- 
perate earnest to be good! There are thousands every- 
where desperate to be rich, or famous, or powerful, 
sacrificing the dearest and sweetest treasures to gain 
their ends, cutting off this luxury and that pleasure 
without a wink, But how many do you know who are 
as desperate simply to be pure, just, true, honest? Most 
of us seek goodness under the lash. Few men get to 
be good without being desperate about it. 

Rejoiceth over it more than over the ninety and nine 
(v. 13). No one can make me believe that all nature is 
organized upon that one single and simple principle, 
‘the survival of the fittest.’"". I should never draw an- 
other breath of hope, for I should know I was doomed. 
I believe that the real intention of God is disclosed 
through theseewords of Jesus. Behind all the apparent 
favor shown to the strongest and the best equipped I 
believe there is a beautitul love for the weakest. I do 
not understand it all, but expect some time to see this 
sublime partiality disclosed, just as you see it in a home 
where everything bends lovingly around the poor little 
cripple, unfit for the struggle of life. Outsiders do not 
see this, It is hidden from their vigw. No man could 
make me believe that a tenderness like this (which is 
the very highest principle of life itself) is not in some 
way the very foundation stone of the moral government. 
Some time the scientist will uncover it to view, and then 
we shall all go down on our knees. I believe that this 
story is the wisest, deepest, most perfect revelation of 
the bottom facts and laws of the universe. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HONOR ROLL 


OF THE 


KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


1. LITTLE CHILDREN 
= 














How many of you have been on the honor roll at 
school? How do you get your names on? After you 
have gained the honor roll, will you stay on without 
working? No; it is hard to stay on too. And the 
honor pupils are bound to set the rest of the school a 
good example, because, the higher you rise, the greater is 
your influence. 

Peter and the other disciples had a quarrel one day. 
It was soon after the Transfiguration. Peter said, «« When 
our Master comes into his kingdom, we shall be the hon- 
orable officers, and I shall be first."" Did the others 
like that? What was the trouble? Who could settle 
such a question? Who can help us settle any question ? 
So to Jesus they go. 

What a beautiful lesson that was that Jesus taught 
them,—and a severe rebuke it was too, and a warning. 
A little child! How do you suppose Jesus got the little 
child to sit on his knee? Golden Text? What does 
Jesus think of children? And he says to the disciples 
that, if tmey want to know who come first on his honor 


roll, it is Zittle children. Grown people may be there, 
but the children come first. Andaman that makes a 
little child stumble, —leads him astray, —God will punish 
that man, 

There is a difference between Jesus’ honor roll and 
your teacher's. Jesus puts you on, not because you are 
good, but because he loves you. But when you are on 
you must work for him, if you would stay on. And you 
must set others an honor-roll example. 

Trenton, N. J. 

% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 
‘* Saviour,:who thy flock art feeding.’ 


‘See Israel's gentle Shepherd stand."’ 
**Gentle Jesus, meek and mild." 


Psalm 8 : 1-9. 
(9 : 1-8.) 
Psalm 34 : 11-18, 


: ; (47 : 1-6.) 
‘Saviour, teach me day by day.”’ Psalm 131 : 1-3. 
‘*The children to Jesus may come."’ (195 : I, 2.) 
‘What did our Lord and Saviour say?" Psalm 139 Ph me) 
‘* Jesus is our loving Saviour."’ Psalm 138 : 6-8. 3 
‘* Gracious Saviour, gentle Shepherd."’ (205 : 4-6.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Where was Christ, transfigured? In 
whose presence? For what purpose ? 

1. THE WORLDLY SPIRIT (v. 1).—What happened on 
the disciples’ return to Capernaum ? (Matt. 17 : 24-27.) 
What happened on the way thither ? (Mark 9 : 33, 34.) 
Why were the disciples silent when Christ asked about 
that conversation? What may have set them to think- 
ing about pre-eminence? 

2. THE HEAVENLY SPIRIT (vs. 2-6, 10).—What does 
this incident show us about Christ's relations with chil- 
dren? (Mark 9: 36.) In what ways would Christ have 
us become as little children? Why does that require a 
conversion? Why can none but the childlike enter 
heaven? What is humility? How does it make men 
great? How are children ‘ received in Christ's name'’ ? 
What incident gave rise to the saying in verse 6? (Mark 
9g : 38-42.) In what ways are children and young Chris- 
tians ‘‘ caused to stumble’’ ? What are their ‘‘ angels’ ? 
What hint of their importance does Christ give ?(v. 10.) 

3. PURIFICATION AND SALVATION (vs. 7-9, 11-14).— 
Why ‘‘must offenses come’’? Why is the “fire’’ 
eternal? What is the only way to get rid of'sin? Why 
cannot a man get rid of sin unaided? What infinite 
aid can he have? How does Christ illustrate this? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Honoring the Children and the Childlike 
Analysis 


I, THE CHILD A MODEL (vs. I-4, 7-9). 


1, The Unchildlike Spirit : 
Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? (1.) 
They had disputed . . . who was the greatest (Mark g : 34). 
There arose a reasoning among them (Luke g: 46). 
2. The Selected Model: 
He called to him a little child (2). 
He took a little child, . . . taking him in his arms (Mark 9: 36). 
He took a little child, and set him by his side (Luke 9: 47). 
3. The Inexorable Demand : 
Except ye... become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
(3). 
My soul is with me like a weaned chi!d (Psa. 131 : 2). 
Of such is the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 19 : 14). 
4. The Encouraging Assurance: 
Whosoever... shall humble himself, ... the same is the great- 
est (4). 
Whosoever shall humble himself shall be exalted (Matt. 23 : 12). 
Humble yourselyes, ... that he may exalt you (1 Pet. 5 : 6). 
5. The Emphatic Warning: 
Woe to that man through whom the occasion cometh! (7.) 
Woe unto that man through whom the Son... is betrayed! 
(Matt. 26: 24.) 
I will eat no flesh, ... that I make not my brother to stumble 
(1 Cor. 8: 13). 
6. The Heroic Discipline : 
Cut it off... . Pluck it out (8, 9). 
I am ready... todie... for the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 
21: 13). 
For whom I suffered the loss of all things (Phil. 3; 8). 
Il. THE CHILD A REPRESENTATIVE (vs. 5, 6). 
1. Of Christ in Pavor Shown: 
Whoso skall receive one such... receiveth me (5). 
He that receiveth you receiveth me ( Matt. ro : 40). 
Ye received me... even as Christ Jesus (Gal. 4: 14). 
2. Of Christ in Offense Given: 
lt is profitable... that he should be sunk in... the sea (6). 
It were better... if... he were cast into the sea (Mark 9 : 42). 


Sinning against the brethren... ye sin against Christ (x Cor. 8: 
12). 





Ill, THE CHILD A FAVORITE (vs. 10-14). 


1. With the Angels : 

Their angels do always behold the face of my Father (1c), 
The angel of the Lord. . . delivereth them (Psa. 34: 7). 
Ministering spirits, sent forth to do service (Heb. 1 : 14). 

2. With the Shepherd: 
Verily 1 say unto you, he rejoiceth over it (13). 
He shall gather the lambs in his arm (Isa. go : 11). 
He layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing (Luke 15: 5). 
3. With the Pather: 
it is not the will of your Father... that one... perish (14). 


This is the will of him that sent me, that... I should lose noth- 
ing ( John 6 : 39). 
I guarded them, and not one of them perished ( J ohn 17: 12). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at His Work, 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves,—Jas, 1: 22, 


“ 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Matt. 18: 1-14. Jesus and the children, 
TUES.—Mark 9 : 33-42. 
WED.— Matt. 20 : 20-28. 
THURS.—Prov. 16: 16-25. 
FRI.—t Pet. 5: 1-7. 
SAT.—Phil. 2: 1-8. lowliness of mind, 
SUN.—Mark 10 : 13-16. 


‘The searching question, 
Ambition rebuked, 
The humble spirit. 

Clothed with humility. 


The children's blessing. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


I, Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il, Lesson Topic: Jesus and the Children. 
Ill. Golden Text: Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God.’’—Mark 10 : 14. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. A deeper sense of Jesus’ friendship for the 
children. 
2. The reciprocation of Jesus’ 
children, 
Vv. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Review. 
The lesson story. 
A friend. 
An imaginary story of one of the children 
whom Jesus took in his arms. 


love by the 
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VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected))o select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under V1, VII, and 1X is illus- 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are 
designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not 
always elaborating the details.} » 

I, PREPARATION FOR LFSSON STORY. 

Begin the lesson by a review. Let this review be 
principally about those who were brought to Jesus, such 
as the lame, the blind, and the paralytic. Have this 
review prepare the way for the question, ‘‘ Did Jesus 
ever take any notice of the children?'’ These of whe 
we have been talking were grown people, but wiids 
about the boys and girls? 
them to-day. 


We are going to learn about 


2. THe Lesson Story. 

If the children remark that the .aughter of Jairus was 
a child, follow their answer with the question, ‘* Did he 
ever take any notice of the children who played about 
the streets, who were not sick? The nearer this lesson 
story can be presented to the children in concrete form, 
the more effective it will be. 
the Little Ones,"’ represents four children brought to 
Jesus by their mother. This may be a helpful way of 
presenting the lesson story. Perhaps even better than 
this would be to tell the story, making it a picture of 
one child being presented to the Saviour and receiving 
his blessing. 


The poem, ‘‘ Christ and 


Christ and the Little Ones 
‘* The Master has come over Jordan,”’ 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day ; 
** He is healing the people who throng him 
With a touch of his finger, they say. 
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** And now I shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John; 
I shall carry the baby Esther 
For the Lord to look upon.’’ 


The father looked at her kindly, 
Then shook his head and smiled ; 

‘* Now who but a doting mother 
Would think of a thing so wild ? 


** If the children were tortured by demors, 
Or dying of fever—’twere well ; 

Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.’’ 


** Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan; 
I feel such a burden of care— 

If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 


‘If he lay his hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know ; 
For blessing for ever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.’’ 


So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between, 


’Mong the people who hung on his teaching, 
Or waited his touch and his word, 

Through the row of proud Pharisees listening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 


‘* Now, why shouldst thou hinder the Master,”’ 
Said Peter, ‘* with children like these ? 

Seest now how from morning till evening 
He teacheth, and healeth disease ?’’ 


Then Christ said, ‘‘ Forbid not the children ; 
Permit them to come unto me!”’ 

And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee. 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 

As he laid his hands on the brothers, 
And blessed them with tenderest love. 


3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED, 

I am sure that when Jesus lived in Nazareth or Ca- 
pernaum he often watched the boys and girls at their 
play. I have no doubt that many times he gathered 
them around him, and told them stories about the birds 
and the flowers and the foxes. How pleasant it must 
have been to listen to his stories, or hear him tell of 
some new game he wanted them to play. I am sure if 
a child were sick, Jesus gladly healed him, and if he 
ever saw one crying, I know that he comforted him. 
Can we sing the sweet story of old? 


** I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he called little children, like lambs, to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


** I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
That his arm had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look when he said, 
* Let the little ones come unto me,’ ”’ 


We cannot see Jesus as the children ir those days did, 
but he is near us now. We cannot look into his face, 
but we can have him for our friend. He is glad to have 
us tell him all about our broken toys, and our good times, 
and everything that interests us. He likes to see us 
happy when at play, or at school, or at work. He loves 


iS Ms just as much as he loved Esther'and Rachel and the 


boys and girls in Nazareth and Capernaum, and wants us 
to love him in return. What a precious friend Jesus is! 

As a fitting close for this lesson, sing the hymn ‘*‘ The 
sweetest words I have ever read'’ (‘* Primary Songs,"’ 
No, 2, page 44; or ‘‘Song and Study for God's Little 
Ones,’ page 60). 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth | Jesus Loves 
Emphasized | the Children 








The Lesson 
Story 


Preparation P A , 
i. yee Review stories of sick, lame, 
Story blind, etc., brought to Jesus 


Vill, Pictures for the Children 
1. Jesus and the Child, by Balheim. 
2. Christ. Blessing the Little Children, by Hofmann. 
3. Christ Blessing Little Children, by Plockhérst. 
(For information as to where these pictures may be ob- 


Jesus Blessing Little Chitdren 
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tained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor.) 
IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. Pin to the blackboard the picture ‘‘ Christ Blessing 


Little Children,’’ spoken of under ‘ Pictutes for the Chil- 
dren."’ 


2. As a closing thought, print the words suggested in 

















the cut. Use light-yellow chalk. 
JESUS 
PICTURE 
LOVES THE 
CHILDREN 











[Epitor’s Norre.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL: Matt. 17 : 14 to 18: 14; Mark g; 
14-50; Luke g : 37-50. 

‘ The Lesson Story 
On the way to Capernaum, the twelve fell to discuss- 
ing the question which of them was the greatest. They 
little thought that Jesds knew what they were talking 
about. Apparently they wanted Jesus to decide this 
question, so when they got into the house they asked 
him, ‘‘ Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?"’ 
Mark, they did not ask, ‘‘ Which of us is the greatest in 
the kingdom ?’’ for I think that they were ashamed to 
put itin that way. But I have no doubt that they fully 
expected him at once to indicate one of their own 
number as soon to enjoy that distinction. Imagine, 
then, their surprise when he asked them what it was 
that they had been disputing about on the road. To 
this they were ashamed to make reply. Then Jesus 
called a little child that was in the room to him, and, 
setting the child by his side, he told them that, unless 
they became like that little child, they would not so 
much as get into the kingdom, much less be great in it. 
Then the Master went on to warn them that, if they 
wanted to get into that kingdom, they must ‘cut off’’ 
many things which would hinder them in their efforts, 
Then he again came back to the subject of the little 
children, and told them that it was not God's will that 
one of the little ones should perish, but that God would 
care for them as a shepherd cared for his sheep, and 

would seek them out if they were lost. 


Application 

This lesson has two distinct practical truths, and the 
teacher will have to choose between them. The first 
relates to the sin of selfishness. The trouble with the 
disciples was that each one wanted to be first. So fer- 
vent was this desire that I suspect, if we could have 
heard them argué, it would have amazed us. Each one 
pushed his own claim, and used such arguments to ad- 
vance it as seemed to him to be forceful. But I suspect 
that not one of them said, ‘* No, I ought not to be first, 
for I am not worthy.’’ But we need not go to those of 
mature years to find this struggle for self-advancement. 
It is apparent among children as well. Watch them as 
they play, and it will not be long before you notice that 
there is some kind of strife as to which one shall enjoy 
a given privilege. Only this week I asked one of four 
children to whom! should give a fine popgun that I 
had. His prompt response was, ‘‘Tome!"’ (Need I 
say that he did not get it?) In this matter Jesus sets 
the true example for all, for he came not to get, but 
to give ; not to be first, but last ; not to be ministered 
to, but to minister. Let the teacher press on the class 
this Christlike way of action, if they would be like him 
whom they call their Master. 

The other thought is that of the love of God for chil- 
dren. The whole lesson is full of it, especially verses 
10 to 14. Now, it is a fact that God loves all children, 
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though many parents teach that God loves only the good 
children, Correct this impression, and try to make the 
elass realize that God loves them, good or bad. Is there 
not danger in such teaching? No, for it is the truth. 
Then teach that since God's love to us is so great, we 
ought all the more to love him in return. Furthermore, 
teach that, though the child is small, God never forgets 
it, as we sometimes do. A child's interests are as much 
to God as are those of a man. Surely, if he cares for 
the sparrows, will he not care for a child, who is of 
much more value than a sparrow? Let the children, 
then, be encouraged to take all their wants and sorrows 
to God, and tell him of them, feeling sure that he will 
care for them, and do all that is right to help them. 


; Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—When Jesus came down 
from the Mount of Transfiguration, who asked his help? 
(Luke 9 : 38, 39.) Why were not the disciples able to 
help the man? What was the matter with the boy? 
(Luke 9 : 39.) What did Jesus do for the father? How 
did the people feel when they saw Jesus’ power? (Luke 
9 : 43-) 

For Use in the Class. —What question were the disci- 
ples discussing by the way? What question did Jesus 
ask them when they came to him? Whom did Jesus 
call to his side? What did he then say to his disciples ? 
To whom did Jesus compare God, in verses 12, 13? 
Does God love all children, good or bad? If God loves 
us, how ought we to feel towards him? Do you love 
him with all your heart? How do you show this love? 

[Epitor’s Note,—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EACHERS will find no richer lesson than this in the 
New Testament, nor any which- can be more 
readily illustrated by experiences familiar to boys and 
girls. It presents Christ's ideal of manhood in terms 
which children can understand. It gives his answer to 
the question of questions, ‘‘Who is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?’’ The answer of a Christian's 
experience is given in 1 Corinthians 13. 
General Preparation 

1. Christ's Way to Greatness (Matt. 17 : 22, 23 ; Mark 
9 : 30-32; Lukeg : 43-45). Jesus learned that the secret 
of greatness is in sacrifice, as we must learn it. It is 
discovered only through self-denial for the sake of others 
(John 12: 24, 25; Heb. 5: 8). His disciples could not 
understand it, and were afraid toask him. But they learned 
the meaning of it when Jesus had illustrated it by dying 
on the cross(Luke 24: 7, 8). The paying of the temple 
tax may belong in this period (Matt. 17 : 24-27), show- 
ing Christ's obedience to the laws of his country. 

2. The True Object of Ambition (Matt. 18: 1-5; 
Mark 9: 33-41; Luke 9: 46-50). Three great truths 
are crowded into one little sentence: ‘*lf any man 
would be first, he shall be: last of all, and minister of 
all." Greatness is unselfish devotion to the highest 
welfare of Others. To have learned this is to know the 
mind of Christ. He taught no other truth so often or in 
such varied forms. Let your scholars find in the Gos- 
pels where Jesus said that only those who would lose 
their lives for his sake could save themselves ; that his 
disciples must even hate their own lives ; that this was 
the principle of his own life (Mark 10: 45 ; Luke 22: 
26, 27). Show how he tdught the lesson by parables 
(Luke 14: 7-11) and by example (John 13: 12-17). 
Then have the scholars find how often the disciples re- 
peated the lesson they had learned, declaring that Christ — 
‘* humbled himself,’ «‘ pleased not himself,’’ ‘‘ suffered 
for you, leaving you an example.'" ‘Bear ye one an- 
other's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’’ 

The Christian spirit toward children is one illustration 
of greatness of character. Jesus was at home with the 
little boy, at home with all the little ones who gathered 
about him (Matt. 21:15; Mark 10:14). Those who 
receive children in his spirit are at home with God 
(Mark 9 : 37). 

The Christian spirit toward those not outwardly in 
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harmony with it is another illustration of greatness 
of character. The disciples found a man casting out 
demons, but not in Christ's name. They forbade him 
to continue his work because he was not doing it in their 
way. Christ told them, when they were with him by 
themselves, that they had made a mistake. If a man 
acts in Christ's spirit, he is on Christ's side, though he 
does not belong to our denomination, or even call him- 
self a Christian (Mark 9 : 39, 40). 

3. The Peril of Selfish Ambition (Matt. 18 ; 6-14; 
Mark 9 : 42-50). The Romans punished criminals by 
tying stones to their necks and casting them into the 
lake. The child in the arms of Jesus represented the 
weakest of his followers. But the ambition that leads a 
man to deceive the weak and trusting ones in order to 
gain selfish ends is like trying to take advantage of God 
himself. Such a man’s self-destruction is worse than 
that of criminals cast into the lake with stones tied 
around their necks. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Greatness of Christ. Where did Christ jour- 
ney after leaving the mountain of the transfiguration ? 
(Mark 9: 30.) What lesson did he again teach his dis- 
ciples on this journey? (Mark g: 31.), How did the 
knowledge that Christ was to be killed and rise from the 
dead affect the disciples ? (Matt. 17:23.) Why were 
they sorry ? (Luke 9 : 45.) Why was Christ's death the 
height of greatness? (John 15: 13.) 

2. The Greatness of Christ's Disciples. What did 
the disciples ask Jesus ? (Matt. 18:1.) What were his 
answers ? (Mark 9: 35 ; Matt. 18:4.) How did Jesus 
state. the principle of true greatness? (Mark 8 : 35.) 
How did he illustrate it by his own life ? (Mark 10 : 45.) 
How did he teach it by example (John 13 : 14, 15.) How 
did the disciples show that they had learned the lesson ? 
-How do true Christians feel toward children ? (Luke 
9 : 48.) How ought they to regard those who do Chris- 
tian work, though not in their company ? (Mark g : 39.) 
How did Christ illustrate the Father's love for the little 
ones ? (Matt. 18 : 12-14.) 


3. The Danger of Selfish Ambition, What punish- 


«iment is to fall_on those who cause weak ones that be- 


lieve in Christ to go astray ? (Mark g: 42.) What should 
we do to avoid such punishment? In what way can we 
be safe? (Mark 9g : 50.) * 

Suggestive Topics 

Jesus showed that to love children is to introduce into 
our characters noble qualities of thoughtfulness and ten- 
derness, the absence of which renders men unfit for 
heaven. Even for self-protection it is wise to make any 
sacrifice, however great, rather than to lead weak ones 
into sin through efforts to gratify selfish ambition. 

The love of Christ gives to the weakest and lowliest of 
the human race a claim on the loving service of all who 
follow him, 

[Epviror’s Norr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, ] 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Beginnings of Disciple Instruction 
Matthew 17 : 22 to 18: 20; Mark 9g : 30-50; 
Luke 9 : 43-50. 
f~TuHe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
After the transfiguration, and the subsequent lesson 
on faith by means of the healing of the demoniac boy, 
Jesus and his disciples, according to Mark (Mark g : 30), 


‘ began a long course of wandering through Galilee, — 


probably over the less frequented districts in the north, — 
avoiding contact with the people. It seems almost be- 
yond doubt that his purpose at this time was the spir- 
itual cultivation of his disciples. They were ready to be 
introduced to more fundamental conceptions of life and 
duty. If we put ourselves into the ambitious, proud, 
and exclusive atmosphere of the usual Jewish thought of 





[EpiTor’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times. } 


that day, and understand its emphasis upon future hap- 
piness and glory, and upon present self-assertion and 
achievement of national deliverance at any cost, we come 
to realize the difficulties which confronted Jesus. He 
had to revolutionize the dearest ideals and hopes of his 
followers. 

Matthew 17 : 23, Mark 9 : 32, and Luke 9: 45 agree 
in affirming that when Jesus again announced his death and 
resurrection as something inevitable, they simply could 
not understand it. Jesus did not, for that reason, refrain 


from the assertion, but left it for their gradual mastering. - 


After some time, the party reached Capernaum again 
(Matt. 17 : 24), where Peter received another of those 
quiet lessons which his forwardness made necessary, It 
was during the first day or so of their stay (Mark 9: 
33 34) that Jesus took cognizance of a dispute about 
precedence in the future kingdom, which they still pic- 
tured in imagination as a very glorious and powerful 
world empire. Drawing a little child to himself, he set 
forth with this living symbol the dignity and glory of 
humbie and unselfish service. During the days that 
followed there were many earnest conversations between 
Jesus and his companions, summed up in Matthew 18 
and Mark 9, which went to the root of Christian activity. 
The Master was desirous of promoting certain aspects 
of the childlike spirit in life consecrated to God ; hence 
many of his appeals were suggested by children’s needs 
and ways. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 


The comments by Bruce upon these instructions of 
Jesus, in his ‘‘Training of the Twelve,’’ and in the 
‘* Expositors’ Greek Testament’’ (Vol. I), are admirable, 
and very helpful in putting the reader into touch with 
the purposes of Jesus. For their meaning, however, we 
may consult Mathews’s ‘*The Social Teachings of 
Jesus,’’ or any of the recent volumes upon his teachings 
(consulting always the index) mentioned in the leaflet. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION, 


(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] ; 


1. Zhe Desultory Journeying. (1i.) What may we 
fairly suppose to have been the object of this ramble 
through Galilee, avoiding all publicity. 
a legitimate motive to impute? 

2. The Second Prediction of Death. (2.) Why did 
Jesus have to repeat this prediction so soon after his 
first utterance of it? Is it likely that he recurred to the 
subject repeatedly ? 

3. The Incident at Capernaum (Matt. 17 : 24-27). 
(3-) What does Peter's ready reply in the affirmative to 
the collector's question imply regarding the usual prac- 
tice of Jesus in matters of Jewish custom? (4.) Why 
was it worth while for Jesus to recall to Peter's attention 
his real position of exemption ? 

4. The Child as a Symbol of the Christian. (5.) 
What are the positive reasons for taking a child as an 
appropriate symbol of the true Christian? [McLaren : 1.] 
(6.) Are we to adopt a child as a type for the mature 
Christian in all respects? If not, what are the excep- 
tions ? [Goss : v. 4.] 

5. ‘* He that is Greatest.’ _(7.) What are the quali- 
ties that make a man really ‘‘great’’ ? Can we honestly 
affirm that this estimate of ours is due to the influence 
of Jesus? [McLaren : 2, Dunning : Gen. Prep., 1, 2.] 

6. ‘‘ He that is not against Us is for Us*’ (Mark 
9:40). (8.) Does Jesus argue here for toleration, com- 
ity, or federation of Christian forces? [Dunning : Gen. 
Prep., 2, I 3] 

7. ** Whoso Causeth to Stumbie."’ (9.) Our Lord 
admits that evil of various sorts (Matt 18 : 7) will ap- 
peal to men, yet lays a definite responsibility upon the 
agent of any specific case. How may we formulate the 
law of responsibility? [McLaren: 3, 4. Goss: v. 6. 
Dunning : Gen. Prep., 3.] (10.) What obligation did 
he set forth in Matthew 18 : 12-14? [McLaren : last 4. 
Goss: v. 13. Schauffler, J 3.] 

IV. Some LeapinG THouGuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Responsibility for one’s self must ever be kept in 
touch with responsibility for one’s fellows. No life 
stands alone or can be considered by itself. 

Childlikeness is not childishness. The desire to be 


Is fear of arrest 


great Jesus did not rebuke, but the desire for an inferior 
kind of greatness. 


Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
jesus and the Children 


N THE way down from the mountain, Jesus spoke 

again of the expected coming of Elijah, explaining 

to the three apostles that this referred to John the Baptist 

(Matt. 17 : 10-13 ; Mark 9: 9-13). But on rejoining the 

Twelve, a sad contrast ,.between the glory of the trans- 

figuration and the every-day troubles of life was in store 
for the favored ones. 

An epileptic and dumb boy had been brought to the 
Twelve to be cured, but they could do nothing for him. 
On seeing Jesus, however, his father’s face brightened. 
Hastening to him, he told him the sad story of the 
child's sufferings, his only son,—if he could heal him, 
oh! would he do so?. ‘‘If I can!’’ said Jesus, re- 
peating the words. ‘All things are possible to-him that 
believes."’ ‘*I do believe!’’ instantly cried out the 
poor man ; ‘‘ help thou mine unbelief.’’ 

It was enough. He who did not quench the smoking 
flax accepted the spirit of the answer, knowing that full 
belief would soon follow such an honest confession. 
A word to the afflicted child, and his terrible disease 
was gone. The dumb and deaf spirit had left him, but 
he lay for a time in strong convulsions, till Christ took 
his hand and raised him up. 

‘Why could we not cast it out?’’ asked the dis- 
ciples when alone with the Master. ‘‘ This kind of 
spirit can only be cast out by prayer,'’ said he (Rev. Ver., 
Mark 9: 29; Matt. 17: 14-21; Markg : 14-29). 

Loving his old haunts, as all who. have grown up 
among hills do, Jesus now once more turned his face 
towards Galilee, no doubt by way of Dan and Huleh,— 
a lovely country. Among the dear green heights of 
Naphtali he was safe for the moment, but as he passed 
on to Capernaum the shadow of the cross still rose be- 
fore him, and he again warned the disciples to prepare 
for his being seized and put to death, adding, however, 
that he would rise again after three days, —a saying they 
did not understand, and could not venture to ask him to 
explain. 

Reaching Capernaum at last, the local collector of the 
yearly temple tax of half a shekel, paid by all Jews, 
came to Peter, doubtless as apparently the leading spirit 
among the Twelve, and asked if ‘‘the Teacher’ paid 
this or not,—putting Christ, perhaps, on the footing of a 
priest or Levite, from whom it was not exacted, Peter, 
frankly answering him that he did, went forthwith to 
Jesus about it, meeting him at the house door, and tell- 
ing of the demand. ‘Are taxes exacted from princes 
of the royal house?'’ asked our Lord, ‘‘Only from 
subjects,’’ replied Peter. ‘Then I, the Son of God, 
should be free,’’ said Christ, ‘* yet pay it, lest they make 
trouble,’’ adding that, if he went down to t’ + lake with 
a hook and line, the first fish he caughi vould have 
more than enough in its stomach to meet ie claim on 
both of them (Matt. 17 : 24-27). 

The Twelve, having come into the house, were presently 
surprised and confused by their Master's asking them 
what they had been disputing about on the road ; foi; 
in spite of his more than two years’ teaching, and his 
constant warnings of late that he would presently die by 
violence, the inrooted idea that the Messiah was to raise 
Israel to the head of the nations—learned from their 
fathers—had made them quarrel as to the offices each 
would hold in this grand empire. But shame kept them 
silent. 

When all were together, however, a little later, he 
called them to him, and, resuming the subject, told them 
that, while they thought eminence in his kingdom meant 
exalted worldly rank and power, the lowliest among 
them, and most meekly unselfish, would stand first and 
be greatest. Then, calling a little child, and putting 
him in their midst, he took him in his arms, and as- 
sured them that, unless they turned from their selfish 
ambition, and became like this child, as humble and 
yielding, they would not even enter his kingdom, and 
that, if any of them was as lowly and unselfish, he was 
already the greatest in the kingdom of heaven, that reign 
of God in the soul in which his kingdom consisted, 
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‘* And now I shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John: 
I shall carry the baby Esther 
For the Lord to look upon.’’ 


The father looked at her kindly, 
Then shook his head and smiled ; 

** Now who but a doting mother 
Would think of a thing so wild ? 


‘If the children were tortured by demors, 
Or dying of fever—’twere well ; 

Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.’’ 


“‘ Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan; 
I feel such a burden of care— 
If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 


‘If he lay his hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know ; 
For blessing for ever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.’’ 


So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between, 


’Mong the people who hung on his teaching, 
Or waited his touch and his word, 

Through the row of proud Pharisees listening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 


** Now, why shouldst thou hinder the Master,’ 
Said Peter, ‘* with children like these ? 

Seest now how from morning till evening 
He teacheth, and healeth disease ?’’ 


Then Christ said, ‘‘ Forbid not the children ; 
Permit them to come unto me!’’ 

And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee. 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 

As he laid his hands on the brothers, 
And blessed them with tenderest love. 


3. THe TrutH EmMPHAsizep., 

I am sure that when Jesus lived in Nazareth or Ca- 
pernaum he often watched the boys and girls at their 
play. I have no doubt that many times he gathered 
them around him, and told them stories about the birds 
and the flowers and the foxes, How pleasant it must 
have been to listen to his stories, or hear him tell of 
some new game he wanted them to play. I am sure if 
a child were sick, Jesus gladly healed him, and if he 
ever saw one crying, I know that he comforted him. 
Can we sing the sweet story of old? 


**I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How be called little children, like lambs, to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


** I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
‘That his arm had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look when he said, 
* Let the little ones come unto me,’ ’’ 


We cannot see Jesus as the children in those days did, 
but he is near us jow. We cannot look into his face, 
but we can have dim for our friend. He is glad to have 
us tell him all about our broken toys, and our good times, 
and everything that interests us. , He likes to see us 
happy when at play, or at school, or at work. He loves 


ae: just as much as he loved Esther and Rachel and the 


boys and girls in Nazareth and Capernaum, and wants us 
to love him in return. What a precious friend Jesus is! 

As a fitting close for this lesson, sing the hymn ‘‘ The 
sweetest words I have ever read’’ (‘‘ Primary Songs,"’ 
No, 2, page 44; or ‘*Song and Study for God's Little 
Ones,’ page 60). 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


Jesus Loves 


The Truth | | 
the Children 


Emphasized 











— Jesus Blessing Little Chitdren 
" , 
ny —" Review stories of sick, lame, 
Story blind, ete, brought to Jesus 


Vill, Pictures for the Children 
1. Jesus and the Child, by Balheim. 
2. Christ Blessing the Little Children, by Hofmann. 
3. Christ Blessing Little Children, by Plockhérst. 
(For information as to where these pictures may be ob- 
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tained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor.) 
IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1. Pin to the blackboard the picture ‘‘ Christ Blessing 
Little Children,’’ spoken of under ‘‘ Pictutes for the Chil- 
dren."” “ 

2. As a closing thought, print the words suggested in 
the cut. Use light-yellow chalk. 





JESUS 





PICTURE 


LOVES THE 











CHILDREN 











[Epitor’s Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL: Matt. 17 : 14 to 18: 14; Mark 9: 
14-50; Luke g : 37-50. 

ia The Lesson Story 
On the way to Capernaum, the twelve fell to discuss- 
ing the question which of them was the greatest. They 
little thought that Jesis knew what they were talking 
about. Apparently they wanted Jesus to decide this 
question, so when they got into the house they asked 
him, ‘‘ Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?’’ 
Mark, they did not ask, ‘‘ Which of ws is the greatest in 
the kingdom ?’’ for I think that they were ashamed to 
put it in that way. But I have no doubt that they fully 
expected him at once to indicate one of their own 
number as soon to enjoy that distinction. Imagine, 
then, their surprise when he asked them what it was 
that they had been disputing about on the road. To 
this they were ashamed to make reply. Then Jesus 
called a little child that was in the room to him, and, 
setting the child by his side, he told them that, unless 
they became like that little child, they would not so 
much as get into the kingdom, much less be great in it. 
Then the Master went on to warn them that, if they 
wanted to get into that kingdom, they must ‘‘ cut off’’ 
many things which would hinder them in their efforts. 
Then he again came back to the subject of the little 
children, and told them that it was not God's will that 
one of the little ones should perish, but that God would 
care for them as a shepherd cared for his sheep, and 

would seek them out if they were lost. 


Application 

This lesson has two distinct practical truths, and the 
teacher will have to choose between them. The first 
relates to the sin of selfishness, The trouble with the 
disciples was that each one wanted to be first. So fer- 
vent was this desire that I suspect, if we could have 
heard them argué, it would have amazed us. Each one 
pushed his own claim, and used such arguments to ad- 
vance it as seemed to him to be forceful. But I suspect 
that not one of them said, ‘* No, I ought not to be first, 
for | am not worthy.’ But we need not go to those of 
mature years to find this struggle for self-advancement. 
It is apparent among children as well. Watch them as 
they play, and it will not be long before you notice that 
there is some kind of strife as to which one shall enjoy 
a given privilege. Only this week I asked one of four 
children to whom I should give a fine popgun that I 
had. His prompt response was, ‘‘Tome!"’ (Need I 
say that he did not get it?) In this matter Jesus sets 
the true example for all, for he came not to get, but 
to give ; not to be first, but last ; not to be ministered 
to, but to minister. Let the teacher press on the class 
this Christlike way of action, if they would be like him 
whom they call their Master. 

The other thought is that of the love of God for chil- 
dren. The whole lesson is full of it, especially verses 
10 to 14. Now, it is a fact that God loves all children, 
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though many parents teach that God loves only the good 
children. Correct this impression, and try to make the 
elass realize that God loves them, good or bad. Is there 
not danger in such teaching? No, for it is the truth. 
Then teach that since God's love to us is so great, we 
ought all the more to love him in return. Furthermore, 
teach that, though the child is small, God never forgets 
it, as we sometimes do. A child's interests are as much 
to God as are those of a man. Surely, if he cares for 
the sparrows, will he not care for a child, who is of 
much more value than a sparrow? Let the children, 
then, be encouraged to take all their wants and sorrows 


ito God, and tell him of them, feeling sure that he will 


care for them, and do all that is right to help them. 


; Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—When Jesus came down 
from the Mount of Transfiguration, who asked his help? 
(Luke 9 : 38, 39.) Why were not the disciples able to 
help the man? What was the matter with the boy? 
(Luke 9 : 39.) What did Jesus do for the father? How 
did the people feel when they saw Jesus’: power? (Luke 
9 : 43-) 

For Use in the Class.—What question were the disci- 
ples discussing by the way? What question did Jesus 
ask them when they came to him? Whom did Jesus 
call to his side? What did he then say to his disciples ? 
To whom did Jesus compare God, in verses 12, 13? 
Does God love all children, good or bad? If God loves 
us, how ought we to feel towards him? Do you love 
him with all your heart? How do you show this love? 

[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EACHERS will find no richer lesson than this in the 
New Testament, nor any which-can be more 
readily illustrated by experiences familiar to boys and 
girls. It presents Christ's ideal of manhood in terms 
which children can understand. It gives his answer to 
the question of questions, ‘‘Who is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?’’ The answer of a Christian's 
experience is given in 1 Corinthians 13. 


General Preparation 

1. Christ's Way to Greatness (Matt. 17 : 22, 23 ; Mark 
9 : 30-32 ; Lukeg : 43-45). Jesus learned that the secret 
of greatness is in sacrifice, as we must learn it. It is 
discovered only through self-denial for the sake of others 
(John 12: 24, 25; Heb. 5:8). His disciples could not 
understand it, and were afraid toask him. But they learned 
the meaning of it when Jesus had illustrated it by dying 
on the cross(Luke 24: 7, 8). The paying of the temple 
tax may belong in this period (Matt. 17 : 24-27), show- 
ing Christ's obedience to the laws of his country. 

2. The True Object of Ambition (Matt. 18: 1-5; 
Mark 9g : 33-41; Luke 9: 46-50). Three great truths 
are crowded into one little sentence: ‘lf any man 
would be first, he shajl be last of all, and minister of 
alL’' Greatness is unselfish devotion to the highest 
welfare of others. To have learned this is to know the 
mind of Christ. He taught no other truth so often or in 
such varied forms. Let your scholars find in the Gos- 
pels where Jesus said that only those who would lose 
their lives for his sake could save themselves ; that his 
disciples must even hate their own lives ; that this was 
the principle of his own life (Mark 10: 45; Luke 22: 
26, 27). Show how he taught the lesson by parables 
(Luke 14: 7-11) and by example (John 13: 12-17). 
Then have the scholars find how often the disciples re- 
peated the lesson they had learned, declaring that Christ 
‘* humbled himself,"’ «« pleased not himself,’’ «‘ suffered 
for you, leaving you an example.'" ‘‘ Bear ye one an- 
other's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ."’ 

The Christian spirit toward children is one illustration 
of greatness of character. Jesus was at home with the 
little boy, at home with all the little ones who gathered 
about him (Matt. 21:15; Mark 10:14). Those who 
receive children in his spirit are at home with God 
(Mark 9 : 37) 

The Christian spirit toward those not omantiy in 
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harmony with it is another illustration of greatness 
of character. The disciples found a man casting out 
demons, but not in Christ's name. They forbade him 
to continue his work because he was not doing it in their 
way. Christ told them, when they were with him by 
themselves, that they had made a mistake. If a man 
acts in Christ's spirit, he is on Christ's side, though he 
does not belong to our denomination, or even call him- 
self a Christian (Mark 9 : 39, 40). 

3. The Peril of Selfish Ambition (Matt. 18 ; 6-14; 
Mark 9 : 42-50). The Romans punished criminals by 
tying stones to their necks and casting them into the 
lake. The child in the arms of Jesus represented the 
weakest of his followers. But the ambition that leads a 
man to deceive the weak and trusting ones in order to 
gain selfish ends is like trying to take advantage of God 
himself. Sach a man’s self-destruction is worse than 
that of criminals cast into the lake with stones tied 
around their necks. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Greatness of Christ. Where did Christ jour- 
ney after leaving the mountain of the transfiguration ? 
(Mark 9: 30.) What lesson did he again teach his dis- 
ciples on this journey? (Mark 9g : 31.), How did the 
knowledge that Christ was to be killed and rise from the 
dead affect the disciples ? (Matt. 17:23.) Why were 
they sorry ? (Luke 9 : 45.) Why was Christ’s death the 
height of greatness? (John 15: 13.) 

2. The Greatness of Christ's Disciples. What did 
the disciples ask Jesus ? (Matt. 18:1.) What were his 
answers ? (Mark 9 : 35 ; Matt. 18:4.) How did Jesus 
state the principle of true greatness? (Mark 8 : 35.) 
How did he illustrate it by his own life ? (Mark 10 : 45.) 
How did he teach it by example (John 13 : 14, 15.) How 
did the disciples show that they had learned the lesson ? 
How de true Christians feel toward children? (Luke 
9 : 48.) How ought they to regard those who do Chris- 
tian work, though not in their company ? (Mark g : 39.) 
How did Christ illustrate the Father's love for the little 
ones ? (Matt. 18 : 12-14.) 


3. The Danger of Selfish Ambition. What punish- 


«(ment is to fall on those who cause weak ones that be- 


lieve in Christ to go astray ? (Mark g : 42.) What should 
we do to avoid such punishment? In what way can we 
be safe? (Mark 9 : 50.) * 

Suggestive Topics 

Jesus showed that to love children is to introduce into 
our characters noble qualities of thoughtfulness and ten- 
derness, the absence of which renders men unfit for 
heaven. Even for self-protection it is wise to make any 
sacrifice, however great, rather than to lead weak ones 
into sin through efforts to gratify selfish ambition. 

The love of Christ gives to the weakest and lowliest of 
the human race a claim on the loving service of all who 
follow him, 

[Eviror’s Norr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, } 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Beginnings of Disciple Instruction 
Matthew 17 : 22 to 18: 20; Mark g : 30-50; 
Luke 9 : 43-50. 
E~Tue GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
After the transfiguration, and the subsequent lesson 
on faith by means of the healing of the demoniac boy, 


Jesus and his disciples, according to Mark (Mark 9g : 30), 


began a long course of wandering through Galilee, — 
probably over the less frequented districts in the north, — 
avoiding contact with the people. It seems almost be- 
yond doubt that his purpose at this time was the spir- 
itual cultivation of his disciples. They were ready to be 
introduced to more fundamental conceptions of life and 
duty. If we put ourselves into the ambitious, proud, 
and exclusive atmosphere of the usual Jewish thought of 





[EviTor’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
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that day, and understand its emphasis upon future hap- 
piness and glory, and upon present self-assertion and 
achievement of national deliverance at any cost, we come 
to realize the difficulties which confronted Jesus. He 
had to revolutionize the dearest ideals and hopes of his 
followers. 

Matthew 17 : 23, Mark 9 : 32, and Luke 9g: 45 agree 
in affirming that when Jesus again announced his death and 
resurrection as something inevitable, they simply could 
not understand it. Jesus did not, for that reason, refrain 
from the assertion, but left it for their gradual mastering. 

After some time, the party reached Capernaum again 
(Matt. 17 : 24), where Peter received another of those 
quiet lessons which his forwardness made necessary. It 
was during the first day or so of their stay (Mark 9: 
33, 34) that Jesus took cognizance of a dispute about 
precedence in the future kingdom, which they still pic- 
tured in imagination as a very glorious and powerful 
world empire. Drawing a little child to himself, he set 
forth with this living symbol the dignity and glory of 
humble and unselfish service. During the days that 
followed there were many earnest conversations between 
Jesus and his companions, summed up in Matthew 18 
and Mark 9, which went to the root of Christian activity. 
The Master was desirous of promoting certain aspects 
of the childlike spirit in life consecrated to God ; hence 
many of his appeals were suggested by children’s needs 
and ways. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 


The comments by Bruce upon these instructions of 
Jesus, in his ‘Training of the Twelve,’’ and in the 
‘* Expositors’ Greek Testament’’ (Vol. I), are admirable, 
and very helpful in putting the reader into touch with 
the purposes of Jesus. For their meaning, however, we 
may consult Mathews’s ‘‘The Social Teachings of 
Jesus,’’ or any of the recent volumes upon his teachings 
(consulting always the index) mentioned in the leaflet. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Desultory Journeying. (1.) What may we 
fairly suppose to have been the object of this ramble 
through Galilee, avoiding all publicity. 
a legitimate motive to impute? 

2. The Second Prediction of Death. (2.) Why did 
Jesus have to repeat this prediction so soon after his 
first utterance of it? Is it likely that he recurred to the 
subject repeatedly ? 

3. The Incident at Capernaum (Matt. 17 : 24-27). 
(3-) What does Peter's ready reply in the affirmative to 
the collector's question imply regarding the usual prac- 
tice of Jesus in matters of Jewish custom? (4.) Why 
was it worth while for Jesus to recall to Peter's attention 
his real position of exemption ? 

4. The Child as a Symbol of the Christian. (5.) 
What are the positive reasons for taking a child as an 
appropriate symbol of the true Christian? [McLaren : 1.] 
(6.) Are we to adopt a child as a type for the mature 
Christian in all respects? If not, what are the excep- 
tions ? [Goss : v. 4.] 

5. ‘* He that is Greatest.’ (7.) What are the quali- 
ties that make a man really ‘‘great’’ ? Can we honestly 
affirm that this estimate of ours is due to the influence 
of Jesus? (McLaren: 2. Dunning: Gen. Prep., 1, 2.] 

6. ‘He that is not against Us is for Us’’ (Mark 
9:40). (8.) Does Jesus argue here for toleration, com- 
ity, or federation of Christian forces? [Dunning : Gen. 
Prep., 2, I 3-J 

7. ‘* Whoso Causeth to Stumbie.”” (9.) Our Lord 
admits that evii of various sorts (Matt. 18 : 7) will ap- 
peal to men, yet lays a definite responsibility upon the 
agent of any specific case. How may we formulate the 
law of responsibility? [McLaren: 3, 4. Goss: v. 6. 
Dunning : Gen. Prep., 3.] (10.) What obligation did 
he set forth in Matthew 18 : 12-14? [McLaren : last 4. 
Goss: v. 13. Schauffler, § 3.] 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


Is fear of arrest 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 
Responsibility for one’s self must ever be kept in 
touch with responsibility for one’s fellows. No life 
stands alone or can be considered by itself. 
Childlikeness is not childishness. The desire to be 


great Jesus did not rebuke, but the desire for an inferior 
kind of greatness. 


Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
jesus and the Children 


é N THE way down from the mountain, Jesus spoke 

again of the expected coming of Elijah, explaining 

to the three apostles that this referred to John the Baptist 

(Matt. 17 : 10-13; Mark 9: 9-13). But on rejoining the 

Twelve, a sad contrast ,between the glory of the trans- 

figuration and the every-day troubles of life was in store 
for the favored ones. 

An epileptic and dumb boy had been brought to the 
Twelve to be cured, but they could do nothing for him. 
On seeing Jesus, however, his father’s face brightened. 
Hastening to him, he told him the sad story of the 
child's sufferings, his only son,—if he could heal him, 


oh! would he do so?. ‘If I can!’’ said Jesus, re- 
peating the words. ‘All things are possible to-him that 
believes.'’ ‘‘I do believe!’’ instantly cried out the 


poor man ; ‘‘ help thou mine unbelief.’’ 

It was enough. He who did not quench the smoking 
flax accepted the spirit of the answer, knowing that full 
belief would soon follow such an honest confession. 
A word to the afflicted child, and his terrible disease 
was gone. The dumb and deaf spirit had left him, but 
he lay for a time in strong convulsions, till Christ took 
his hand and raised him up. 

‘‘Why could we not cast it out?’’ asked the dis- 
ciples when alone with the Master. ‘‘ This kind of 
spirit can only be cast out by prayer,’’ said he (Rev. Ver., 
Mark 9: 29; Matt. 17 : 14-21; Markg : 14-29). 

Loving his old haunts, as all who. have grown up 
among hills do, Jesus now once more turned his face 
towards Galilee, no doubt by way of Dan and Huleh,— 
a lovely country. Among the dear green heights of 
Naphtali he was safe for the moment, but as he passed 
on to Capernauim the shadow of the cross still rose be- 
fore him, and he again warned the disciples to prepare 
for his being seized and put to death, adding, however, 
that he would rise again after three days, —a saying they 
did not understand, and could not venture to ask him to 
explain. 

Reaching Capernaum at last, the local collector of the 
yearly temple tax of half a shekel, paid by all Jews, 
came to Peter, doubtless as apparently the leading spirit 
among the Twelve, and asked if ‘‘the Teacher'’ paid 
this or not, —putting Christ, perhaps, on the footing of a 
priest or Levite, from whom it was not exacted. Peter, 
frankly answering him that he did, went forthwith to 
Jesus about it, meeting him at the house door, and tell- 
ing of the demand. ‘Are taxes exacted from princes 
of the royal house?'’ asked our Lord. ‘Only from 
subjects,’’ replied Peter. ‘‘Then I, the Son of God, 
should be free,’’ said Christ, ‘‘ yet pay it, lest they make 
trouble,’’ adding that, if he went down tot’ : lake with 
a hook and line, the first fish he caug} would have 
more than enough in its stomach to mee. the claim on 
both of them (Matt. 17 : 24-27). 

The Twelve, having come into the house, were presently 
surprised and confused by their Master's asking them 


what they had been disputing about on the road ; fui; , 


in spite of his more than two years’ teaching, and his 
constant warnings of late that he would presently die by 
violence, the inrooted idea that the Messiah was to raise 
Israel to the head of the nations—learned from their 
fathers—had made them quarrel as to the offices each 
would hold in this grand empire. But shame kept them 
silent. 

When all were together, however, a little later, he 
called them to him, and, resuming the subject, told them 
that, while they thought eminence in his kingdom meant 
exalted worldly rank and power, the lowliest among 
them, and most meekly unselfish, would stand first and 
be greatest. Then, calling a little child, and putting 
him in their midst, he took him in his arms, and as- 
sured them that, unless they turned from their selfish 
ambition, and became like this child, as humble and 
yielding, they would not even enter his kingdom, and 
that, if any of them was as lowly and unselfish, he was 
already the greatest in the kingdom of heaven, that reign 
of God in the soul in which his kingdom consisted, 
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‘*To embrace one such child,’’ added he, ‘as I em- 
brace this one, with deepest love of its humility, shows 
that le who does so has received me, for | am meek and 
‘* Master,’’ said John, interrupting 
the discourse, ‘‘ we saw a man casting out devils in thy 
name, and we forbade him, because he was not with us."’ 
‘‘Forbid him not,’’ replied Jesus; ‘‘he that is not 
against us is for us.'" Then, returning to his lessons of 
humility, he went on: ‘‘ Any one who gives you even a 
cup of cold water because you are mine shall in no wise 
lose his reward, but if any one by pride or roughness 
turn away a little one from me,—a childlike spirit, old 
or young, —it would be better for him had a heavy ass- 
millstone been tied round his neck, and that he had 
been thrown into the sea. Your selfish ambition is one 
of your failings, but let me tell you that it will be well 
that you free yourself from any ruling sin, were it dear 
to you as a hand, or foot, or eye, rather than on account 
of it draw on yourselves the wrath of God (Matt. 18 : 
1-35 ; Mark 9: 33-50; Luke 9g : 46-50). 


lowly in heart.’’ 


Bournemouth, Eng. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania Summer Schools: 
at Eagles Mere ruts. 2... 
DS « s¢:4 6 6 bs eee as SO ee eeaee Ss 
at Williams Grove .... «6. ese. August 6-13 
at Ringing Rocks August 20-24 
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Northfield and Sunday-School Forces 
Combined for August 


Y invitation of the General Conference of Christian 
Workers, to be held in Northfield August 2 to 20, 
there will be a session of the Sunday-school Institute 
each afternoon this year, devoted to Sunday-school 
teaching and work, in charge of Mr. Hamilton S, Co- 
nant, secretary of the Massachusetts State Sunday-school 
Association. The Rev. R. A. Torrey will teach typical 
lessons from the International Lesson series for the en- 
suing year. A portion of the time will be devoted to 
normal methods of teaching, under the direction of Miss 
Ada R. Kinsman, also of the Massachusetts State Sun- 
day-school Association, with the following topics : 


The Bible and the Books of the Bible. 

Outline Bible History : Old Testament. 

Outline Bible History : New Testament. 

Outline Bible Geography : 
(1.) Old Testament World. 
(2.) New Testament World. 

. Bible Institutions: The Altar, Tabernacle, Temple, Syna- 
gogue and the Sacred Year. 

6. A Study in the Nature of our Pupils. 

. The Sunday-school as an Institution. 

. The Teacher's Qualifications : Preparation and Teaching. 


a Sep 


on 


An Open Parliament will also be a feature of the In- 
stitute, at which the following topics will be discussed : 


. The Sunday-schoo! and Bible Study. 

Making the Sunday-school Service Effective. 
. Grading the School: Why and How. 
Supplemental Lesson Work and Promotion. 
. Relation of Church and School. 

. Home Department Extension. 

. Teacher's Difficulties : How Overcome. 

. How to Make Decision Day Successful. 
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Other sessions of the conference are to be held as 
usual ; platform services in the Auditorium every morn- 
ing and evening ; the sunset gatherings on Round Top, 
and meetings of small groups of friends for prayer and 
communion, —perhaps the most important of all. 

As this program is arranged, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and teachers, and other workers, will have the 
opportunity of coming in contact with such men as the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, London ; the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, London ; the Rev. William Newman Hall, 
Dublin ; Henry G. Weston, D.D., Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. T. Pierson, D.D., Brooklyn ; C. I. Scofield, 
D.D., East Northfield ; T. S. Hamlin, D.D., Washing- 
ton; J. F. Carson, D:D., Brooklyn ; Dr. Peyton Hoge, 
Louisville, Kentucky ; Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., New 
York ; the Rey. R. A. Torrey, Chicago ; H. C. Mabie, 
D.D., Boston ; Robert E. Speer, New York ; and the 
Rev. Charles R. Erdman, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
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A cordial invitation is extended to all Sunday-schools 
to send their superintendent and as many of their teach- 
ers as possible to attend this Institute. Reduced rail- 
way rates may be secured on nearly all Eastern and 
Southern railroads, 

Further information may be had by addressing A. G. 
Moody, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 
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Sunday-School Heroism in Wyoming 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


Rs ERE are thirteen counties besides the great National 
Park Reservation in Wyoming, which is nearly 
twice the size of the state of Pennsylvania, Out of a popu- 
lation of about seventy-five thousand, it is estimated that 
less than three thousand are evangelical Christians, and 
they are widely scattered over the ninety-seven thousand 
miles of country in which the centers of population are 
from fifty to seventy-five miles apart. There are but 
eleven hundred and fifty miles of railroad in this great 
state, on which the rate of fare is five cents a mile ; but 
even the convention rate of one fare and a fifth, round 
trip, far exceeds full single fare for a round-trip ticket in 
many states. . 

It can be seen, therefore, that the Sunday-school 
workers of Wyoming labor under restrictions and diffi- 
culties peculiar to the state. At one ranch, the head- 
quarters of a Home Department class of forty-seven 
members, some of the people live twelve miles away on 
one side, and twenty-five miles on the other ‘side. 

There has been a State Association, but it is nearly 
five years since a state convention was held, and about 
that length of time since any active work has been done 
by the state as an association. 

There being no state secretary or field worker, definite 
statistics as to recent interdenominational Sunday-school 
work in the state, if any, are not forthcoming. The 
work of organizing Sunday-schools, however, has been 
carried on by a few earnest denominational workers, who 
have organized many mission schools throughout the 
state. 

Laramie County is the only organized county in the 
state, and good work is being done here. A house-to- 
house canvass in Cheyenne, a few years ago, resulted in 
many accessions to the churches, and a larger atten- 
dance in the Sunday-schools. 

It was in Wyoming, at Sherman Hill, that Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, pastor of* Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
organized his first Sunday-school. 

Fremont County, containing twelve thousand square 
miles, has a population of a few over two thousand. 
The Shoshone Indian Reservation and Bad Lands oc- 
cupy a large portion of the county, and three thousand 
Mormons have lately come into this ‘* Wind River 
County,’’ which extends up into the Big Horn Basin, 
and are taking up ‘‘ desert claims.’’ It is estimated that 
this population will be four times as ‘large at no very 
distant day. 

In the western part of Johnson County (four thousand 
square miles in area), there is a group of lawless men 
who exercise a wide influence. Their headquarters is 
called the «*‘ Hole in the Wall,’’ and is the location of 
the famous ‘Johnson County raid’’ some seven or 
eight years ago, when David Gordon, the good Scotch 
Presbyterian elder, so distinguished himself and helped 
others by standing for the right. To-day this man, a 
sheep- and cattle- raiser, is doing Christian work in a 
saw-mill camp at Spring Hill, Albany County. 

A year ago last July the missionaries entered the town 
of Hartville, Laramie County, the day after it had been 
opened with a big dance in a hall that was to be used as 
a saloon, They felt they had come a day too late, but 
a meeting was held that night in that hall, the speaker 
using a beer-keg on top of a nail-keg for his pulpit. A 
good audience was present, and fifty dollars was raised 
at the meeting to build a little chapel for a combined 
schoolhouse and church. There was but one Chris- 
tian man in the place,—an old German, a lime-kiln 
burner. He was made superintendent of the school, 
and has carried it on ever since. In a little more than 
a year the population increased from fifty to five hun- 
dred, and now there are three towns in that mining 
district. 

Two Sunday-schools were organized,—one in Toltec, 
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Albany County, where they had not had a Sunday-school 
for four years ; and one in Garrett, where they had never 
had a Sunday-school. Many of the half-grown children 
who came had never been to a Sunday-school. There 
are twenty-five members in one and fifteen in the other, 
and the workers are most of them Christians who had 
grown careless about religion, who were secured from the 
near-by communities. A man was found in Jelm, a 
miner, who had once belonged to a celebrated male 
quartet in Chicago. He was made superintendent of a 
Sunday-school, held a two weeks’ evangelistic service, 
read the sermons out of a religious paper, and twenty- 
six conversions were recorded as a result of those meet- 
ings ; and the enthusiasm of the peeple did not wane 


when, in winter, the thermometer fell to forty-eight 
degrees below zero. Many were present Sunday after 
Sunday. 


A large portion of Weston County is made up of the 
Bad Lands, and at most seasons of the year it is impos- 
sible to drive a vehicle across the land on account of the 
mud. Some good work is being done in the mining- 
camps in Newcastle, in the eastern part of this county. 

Crook County contains part of the Black Hills Coun- 
try of South Dakota. Work is growing in this county. 
Many of the little churches in Big Horn Basin have 
grown from little Sunday-schools. This is true in all 
parts of the state. 

In Diamondville, Uinta County, one woman started 
a little school, and for two years has been its superin- 
tendent. 

A school was being organized in a little town recently, 
and there were present many children who were never in 
a Sunday-school.. Among them was a little fellow of 
seven or eight years of age, wearing fur trousers and high- 
heeled boots, to which spurs were attached, —for he rode 
a horse like one born to the saddle. When asked what 
Sunday was for, he replied, ‘‘ Dunno, mister, 'nless it's 
for men folks to git shaved and brand the calves.”’ 

At the convention held in Cheyenne, July 5 and 6, at 
which there were representatives from: five city denomi- 
nations, and a dozen or more visitors from out of town, a 
state organization was effected, the following officers were 
elected, and the sum of one hundred dollars was pledged 
for future work. President, F. S. Burrage, Cheyenné ; 
vice-president, Professor E. E. Slosson, Laramie ; secre- 
tary, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, Cheyenne ; treasurer, Pro- 
fessor J. O. Churchill, Cheyenne ; executive committee, 
James Lynch, Cheyenne, the Rev. E. E. Gray, Chey- 
enne ; the Rev. S. C. Davis, Cheyenne; Mrs. D. Mc- 
Cullum, Wheatland ; D. R. Cowhick, Cheyenne ; J. L. 
Frazee, Laramie. Member International Committ, 
the Hon. John W. Lacey, Cheyenne. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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What the New Jersey Summer 
School Accomplished 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE hunger of graded Sunday-school workers for 
light upon the problems of their grade was for the 
seventh time illustrated in the work of the New Jersey 
School of Primary and Junior Methods, held in the Au- 
ditorium at Asbury Park, from Monday to Saturday, 
July 9 to 14. 

This is, and always has been, a school for graded 
teachers. In most Surday-schools the only graded 
teacher is the primary teacher, hence it began as a pri- 
may summer school. Of late years the number of 
teachers located in the junior grade has increased, hence 
the junior section of what is now a. primary and junior 
school, The superintendents were summoned this year, 
and their section gave most of its time to the study of 
graded school work, while the beginners’ grade, below 
the primary, was recognized in a series of conferences 
and lessons for the teachers using Mrs. Haven's beauti- 
ful lessons for ** little beginners,’’—an outgrowth of the 
school’s work in past years. The only teachers whom the 
school cannot include in the scope of its helpfulness are 
the ungraded teachers who move with their classes 
through all the ages of the Sunday-school course. 

Nearly two hundred students were enrolled, and the 
usual deep interest and spiritual feeling prevailed 
throughout the week. Miss Hofer of Chicago reviewed 
and continued her stimulating lessons on Sunday-school 
singing. The Rev. Harold Kennedy personally con- 
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ducted the school on a “ Palestine pilgrimage*’ through 
the land as he had traversed it. Miss Darnell con- 
ducted a diligent and receptive blackboard class, and 
drew simple but effective illustrations to Bible stories as 
told by-Mrs. Clark, Miss Baldwin, Miss Thomas, Mrs. 
Montgomery, and Miss Lawson. International Lessons 
were taught by Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Barnes, and Miss 
Harlow. Dr. R. R. Doherty gave a fine address. 
But the most valuable feature of the work was the series 
of round-table conferences, on carefully prepared ques- 
tion-slips, covering child study in its several applications 
to primary work, as the securing of unselfishness, rever- 
ence, giving, and truthfulness, as well as the general 
principles of the science. These were ably led and 
briskly followed, to the clearing of ideas in many minds. 

The junior section, led by Mrs. Harris and taught by 
Mrs. Kennedy, was enthusiastic over its share of the 
good things, and regretted only the necessary shortness 
of its allotted time. Much of its work consisted in the 
study of practical questions that had been sent in by 
the members of the ‘‘ Junior Club.”’ 

The new section for superintendents enrolled about 
twenty-five representative workers, and considered the 
Sunday-school program, graded-school plans and ideas, 
and normal work. Several papers of merit were offered, 
followed by animated discussion. The outcome of this 
work was a series of resolutions, looking to the formation 
of a County Superintendents’ Union in each county, to 
meet at the county convention, and a state council of 
superintendents, representing these unions, to conduct 
this annual superintendents’ institute, and otherwise 
labor for the uplifting of the superintendent's office. 

Much of the success of this year’s work was due to 
the series of twenty-eight primary institutes held through- 
out the state during the year by the president, Mrs. 
Pettit, assisted by Miss Baldwin, Mrs. Montgomery, and 
other faithful workers. In this way over fifteen hundred 
teachers were reached, four new primary unions were 
started, and many students were secured for this session 
of the summer school. 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Books and Writers 


Recent Productions from 
Biographers’ Pens 


HE series of ‘‘The World’s Epoch-Makers’’ is de- 
signed to give a bird’s-eye view of the origin and 
progress of the most prominent movements in theology, 
philosophy, and the history of intellectual development. 
The first volume, Cranmer and the English Reforma- 
tion ($1.75), by the Rev. A. D. Innes, M.A., is not so 
much a biography of Cranmer as a sketch of the period 
in which he is a prominent figure. It has been difficult, 
of late years, to speak of Cranmer without taking sides 
in the controversy about the character of the part he 
bore in the Reformation. But it would be difficult to 
tell from this volume where the author ranges himself 
in his personal sympathies, His general explanation of 
Cranmer’s actions and theories is that he was, as it 
were, magnetized by the personality of Henry, and could 
never bring himself utterly to break with him. 
book contains a clear and fine recognition of the real 
and lasting and great services which Cranmer rendered 
to English Christianity, services which many partisans 
of late years have been too ready to entirely ignore. It 
abounds in fine discriminations concerning the complex 
movements of the time, and, while not strictly a por- 
trait of Cranmer, since in this case the Reformation was 
greater than its greatest man, and cannot be told in 
terms of his life, it goes convincingly into many of the 
problems which have arisen in connection with Cranmer. 
Life of a Great Schoolmaster 
One of the greatest biographies of the century is the 
life of an English schoolmaster. Dr. Arnold has made 
his way with the world through the representation of his 
brilliant pupil Stanley. The two names always go to- 
gether. Arnold telt himself largely vindicated when 
Rugby had put forth Stanley as a sort of firstfruits, and 
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columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
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the two names are henceforth inseparable. The lift that 
Arnold gave to the world by the remarkable men he 
molded was of somewhat different character from that 
given by Thring and his theories and work at Upping- 
ham,—LZdward Thring, Headmaster of Uppingham 
School: Life, Diary, and Letters ($2), by Principal 
George R. Parkin. Perhaps his work cannot be better 
characterized than in a remark made of him in the 
House of Commons : ‘‘ He was the first man in England 
to assert openly that, in the economy of God's world, a 
dull boy had as much right to have his power, such as 
itis, fully trained as a boy of talent, and that no school 
did honest work which did not recognize this truth as 
the basis of its working arrangement.'’ Thring won his 
way, not by charm or a naturally engaging personality, 
but by sheer indomitableness and unbroken devotion to 
a purpose which may be said to have been conceived in 
its completeness at the very beginning of his life. In 
the face-of such devotion as his biography tells of, de- 
votion which persevered through every conceivable hin- 
drance, one is disposed to decline the tempting contro- 
versy, not seldom raised, as to whether Thring was a 
great man. All who are interested in education will 
wish to read this biography. After them it will be of 
almost equal value and interest to those in any line of 
life who need a bracing word about honest work. 


A Readable Life of Washington 

Few books are so successful in getting rid of all the 
flavor of the workshop as Woodrow Wilson's George 
Washington ($1.50). The reader is not swamped with 
footnotes or references intended to make him feel how 
vast and difficult a matter is the writing of early Ameri- 
can history. One knows well enough that it is difficult, 
and feels grateful to the author for leaving the reader 
nothing to do but read, except to wonder occasionally 
and admiringly at the amount the author had to go 
through and then leave out before such a charming book 
could come to be. People who are impatient of foot- 
notes, and who want a real portrait of Washington, will 
find it here ; and the pleasure begotten by it may even 
make them patient to endure footnotes later on, if by 
any means they may get more of the subject which is 
here treated with so great skill and charm. The story is 
told with freshness, and is quite free from the anecdotes 
we were brought up on, The life of the times is vividly 
described, and the reader lives into it. The book has 
this in common with all other efforts to get at the real 
George Washington, that it still leaves clinging to him 
inevitably that atmosphere of mystery and reserve which 
was one of the most real things about him, and which can 
only be penetrated about so far. 


One of the “ Heroes of the Nations” 

If one could adopt any volume out of a series, and 
feel for it the same enthusiasm which it is possible to 
feel toward a single volume here and there, he could 
certainly do it with the volume of President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations’’ series, — 
Alexander the Great: The Merging of East and West 
in Universal History ($1.50). It is both a graphic pic- 
ture of Alexander and a history of the merging of the 
East and West. Neither motive suffers in the telling of 
the story. One quite gets over the feeling that he is 
reading ancient history. The twenty-three centuries 
that lie between us and the period written of seem to 
furl up, and we are brought right upon the stage of ac- 
tion. Especially fine is the picture of the life and ideals 
of old Greece, which is set firmly in the reader's mind 
as a background from which the events move forward. 
This is one of the marked excellences of the book ; the 
reader is never left without a background to which to 
refer the action. Another excellence is that the stéry is 
so told that one need never lose track of the movement, 
but may with ease carry the thread of Alexander's whole 
history. The language in which the events are de- 
scribed, and into which many~old authorities are re- 
translated, is, if anything, over-modern, but it accom- 
plishes its end: a hero is vividly presented, a great and 
intricate movement in the history of civilization is made 
intelligible and real, and the reader's attention is 
aroused and held from beginning to end, 


A Brief Life of the Iron Chancellor 

There is something very business-like and matter-of- 
fact about the latest story of the Iron Chancellor's life 
work, Bismarck and the Foundation of the German 
Empire, by James Wycliffe Headlam ($1.50). Perhaps 
this is the character which a near approach to Bismarck 


most suggests as the proper one for a biography of him 
to sustain, One reads it without much disposition to 
hero-worship, and “the feeling is not much touched or 
the imagination stirred by the rather dry and intricate 
story of the growth of the empire from the medley of 
states which preceded it; for the book may be said to 
be more a history of the politics of the founding of the 
empire than a personal sketch of the man Bismarck. 
It is the way of telling a story which would doubtless 
commend itself to Edward Thring, in whose eyes men 
usually appeared as quite subordinate to their work. 
Those to whom a human being is an object of interest 
in himself, in his own organization, and to whom he is 
most interestingly made known through the thousand 
odds and ends of personal intercourse, will be disap- 
pointed. The Franco-Prussian war is passed over with 
surprising brevity, as are some of the other affairs in 
which Bismarck was a great figure, and concerning 
which one rather wishes for a more vivid narrative. For 
one who wishes to get at the movement of German 
unity, —and to get at it in a compact way,—the book is 
a useful abbreviation of the literature of the subject. 


A Man Who Helped Young Men 


While one wishes for such a character and work a3 * 


Robert McBurney’ s that it might be preserved in a more 
permanent book than a memorial,— Robert R. Mc Bur- 
ney : A Memorial (50 cents),—it is well to recall a fine 
passage in one of Dr. George A. Gordon's books, in which 
he says that a human soul is a far more lasting investment 
of influence than any book can be. Beside the institu- 
tions into which McBurney lived himself, there were 
thousands of young men who, through him and his face- 
to-face encounters with them, came to Christ. Few 
biographies, even of the best character, can ensure such 
a certainty and length and variety of remembrance as 
this. As Bishop Potter says in the funeral address, ‘* It 
is in such a presence as this that we readjust our stan- 
dards of values.’’ Reading of this slight memorial will 
have that as an inevitable result. 
William Watson Andrews 

William Watson Andrews, an adherent of the Catholic 
Apostolic or ‘‘Irvingite’’ movement, was one of, those 
men who can take up with a peculiar interpretation of 
religion, and at the same time keep large and sympa- 
thetic relations with a world which knows and cares but 
little for his favorite theories. He left the Congrega- 
tional ministry because persuaded that God was reviving 
the ancient ministry of the apostolate, and that his work 
was to be under that apostolate. But he left his foymer 
ministry without condemning it, and whether or nét he 


found, as he expected, a larger usefulness, it is certain . 


that his character went on gathering a strange sweetness 
and power of its own, deeply felt and appreciated in a 
limited circle, which merits being preserved in a biog- 
raphy as one more of the endless forms in which the 
Christian character comes to its beauty and perfection. 
(William Watson Andrews: A Religious Biography. 
With Extracts from his Letters and Other Writings 
$1.50). 
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The First Epistle of John; Or, God Revealed in Life, Light, 
and Love. By Robert Cameron, $1.25. 


Few books of the New Testament are so simple in 
style as the First Epistle of John, and few are so pro- 
found in thought. Dr. Cameron recognizes this in his 
preface, and his volume shows a constant recognition of 
it in Moreover, many statements in the 
Epistle, when taken out of their connection, and espe- 
cially when used by one ignorant of the nice distinctions 
of the Greek tenses, have led to fantastic and fanatical 
views. The author has carefully guarded against such 
interpretations, and, while not troubling the English 
reader with the processes of exegesis, has given a schol- 
arly and accurate exposition of the Apostle’s language. 
He ignores the undoubtedly spurious passage(1 John §: 7), 
and, by adopting the Revised Version as the basis of his 
explanations, avoids the necessity of correcting many 
other inaccuracies of the Authorized Version. Emphasis 
is placed upon ‘ Life, Light, and Love,’’ as the sub- 
title indicates, and only incidental reference made to 
‘what many regard as a main topic ; namely, ‘‘God is 
Righteous.’’ The vexed question of the ‘* Anti-Christ’’ 
is treated, both in the comments and in an appendix, 
with candor and caution. Designed for popular use, 
and written in a style adapted to that purpose, the vol- 
ume deserves commendation, since it will enable the 


his labors. 
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ordinary reader to grasp clearly the sig- 
nificance of thig wonderful letter as a 
whole, and thus to avoid the errors 
springing from the exclusive use of iso- 
lated texts. 
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ey of Dreyfus. By G. W. Steevens, 
1, 25. | 
a No male was better qualified to do jus- 
tice to the great state trial of this century 

than G. W. Steevens, by whose recent 

death in the Boer War passed one of the 

most noted of modern war correspon- 

dents. His last book isa grim study, in | 

black and white, of the actors in France's 
tragedy. Each character on his pages is | 

flashed before the mental retina of his 

reader by some word or phrase more vivid 

than pages of description ; Esterhazy, the 

* man who has blackmailed the world ; the | 
lion-hearted Viking, Labori, that Ber- | 

seker of cross-examiners ; clear-headed 
Picquart, the hero of the tragedy, who | 


gave up position for the mission of Uriah 
the Hittite, and accepted a prison cell 
for conscience’ sake; Mercier, *vulture- 
faced, fearless, pitiless, unscrupulous, — 
a modern Grand Inquisitor ; while last and 
first and ever present is the one with the 
white, despair-aged face, the pleading 
eyes, and the ‘‘dead man’s voice’’ that 
ever protests, ‘‘I am innocent, I am in- 
nocent.’' The whole trial is simply and 
impartially described, with none of the 
facts in favor of either the accused or the 
prosecution slurred over or belittled. 
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A Guide to the Trees. 
$2. 50. 
In these days of nature study one 


branch of outdoor knowledge has 


By Alice Lounsberry. 


| another, to write for publication, whether 


| fledged book. 


| comments on the usual arrangements be- 


| says soundly, ‘‘ Half the value of a book 
| is lost if it has no index,’’ 
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little account of some trouble they have 


caused,’’ 
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Publishing a Book. By Charles Welsh. 


cents. 
Most persons are likely, at.one time or 


5° 


it be in the preparation of a Sunday-school 
program or the authorship of a full- 
Such a manual as this of | 
Mr. Welsh's, therefore, has, or ought to | 
have, a wider interest than might at first | 
appear, It is concise and authoritative. 
It can be read through in twenty minutes | 





or half an hour, yet its general reading and 
wide circulation would save writers, pub- 
lishers, printers, compositors, ‘and proof. | 
readers a great deal of unnecessary | 
trouble. Explicit instructions are given 
to writers as to the preparation of manu- 
script and the correction of proof, with 


tween authors and publishers. “Mr. Welsh 
and he prac- 
tices what he preaches. 
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Bible Questions: A Series of Studies Arranged 
for Every Week of the Year. By James M. 
Campbell, $1. 


It was either Matthew Henry or Philip 
Henry who occupied his congregation for 
years with a series of sermons on the 
questions asked in the Bible, beginning 
with ‘*Adam, where art thou ?’’ Mr. 
Campbell has hit upon the same idea, but 
confines himself to fifty-two of the num- 
ber, and gives us, not sermons, but brief, 
bright, and pointed studies of each. The 
style is animated, and the interest well 
sustained, though at times the question 
is treated without a close regard to its 





hitherto been sadly neglected. The 
average citizea cannot correctly name the 
trees that line the city streets, much less 
those of forest and swamp, while of many 
common ones, such as the sour-gum and 
the viburnum, even the name is unfa- 
Much of this lack of knowledge 
has been from the want of popular treatises 
on the subject. Bird books, butterfly 
. books, and guides to the study of wild- 
flowers, are published galore, but hitherto 
there has been no suitable elementary 
handbook for would-be arborists. A 
Guide to the Trees, by Alice Lounsberry, 
to a great extent meets this want. About 
two hundred species of trees and shrubs, 
including all those prominent in north- 
eastern America, are there described, 
while the accompanying sixty-four illus- 


miliar. 


trations in color will do much to aid the 
student in determining unknown speci- 


mens, 
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The Klondike Stampede. 
$3. 


The days of the Argonauts who sailed | 
for fortunes around the Horn, and of 
the grim Forty-Niners who fought their 
thirst-guarded desert and 


way through 




















come again with the discovery of gold in 
the Klondike. There the strongest have 
traversed the terrible Skagway Trail, 
through the ill-omened White Pass, and 
down the weary length of the icy Yukon, 
a few to find fortunes, many to find only 
graves. Tappan Adney, Klondike cor- 
respondent to Harper's Weekly, in a 
book which he has aptly named The 
Klondike Stampede of 1897 and 1808, 
gives a series of interesting and vivid pic- 





of the Snows. The book is illustrated by 
a series of excellent instantaneous photo- 
graphs, and is modestly dedicated to the 


hardy pioneers of the Yukon 







as 





By Tappan Adney. | , 


hostile tribes to the Golden Gate, ha-e | 


tures of the strenuous life in our Eldorado | 


‘ta 
‘ 


historic setting. Especially fine is the 
study of Isaiah's vision in the Temple, as 
| connected with the question, ‘‘ Whom 
shall we send, and who will go for us ?’’ 
Mr. Campbell points out that such a vision 
| comes into every life that is lived greatly, 


|and with it a new sense of what God is, 
what sin is, and what duty is. 
% 
Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 


in these | columns may be ordered at the 











from The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


price named, ‘postage free, 
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The Surrendered Life: 


tion. By the Rev. 
D.D. 50 cents. 


Five discourses all bear upon the theme 
of the deepening of the spiritual life— 
The Double Portion, a Midnight Struggle, 
| The Breaking of the Day, Have you Re- 
ceived Him? The Measure of It All. 
|The addresses were first spoken in the | 
‘Quiet Hours’’ of a Christian Endeavor | 
Convention. 
% 
The Carpenter. By Rev. Charles A. S. Dwight. 

50 cents. | 


Quiet Hour Medita- 
J. Wilbur Chapman, 





| This is a series of studies in the life of 
| our Lord, from the point of view indicated 
by the title, not, however, to the exclu- 
sion of the wider aspects of the unique 
personality. Earnest in tone, interesting 
in expression, and in the correct line of 
modern study, the little volume deserves 
commendation. 


Faith Building. 


rill. 25 cents. 
The title of this little book well ex- 
presses the author's purpose, which is to 


By the Rev. 


help to clearer faith those who are troubled 
wishing to believe 
and continuing faithful to Christ in the 


with honest doubts, 


midst of their questions and perplexities. 
























































Mr. 
clear, and those who follow him cannot 
but find light. 


| History of Education, A. 


Joel Dorman Steele. 


| the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


| fever, make a summer outing at Marquette, 


William P. Mer- | 
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Merrill's treatment is simple and 
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Books Received 
july 9 to July 16 
Besieged by the Boers. By E. Pliver Ashe, 
M.D. $1.25. 
Calvary’s Cross. 
Concerning Cats. By Helen M. Winslow. $1.50. 
Dorothy Day. By Julie M. Lippmann. $1.25. 
Education in the United States. Edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Every Day Heroine, An. 
$1.25. 
Foreign Missions pf the Protestant Churches. 
By Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D. §$r. 
By Thomas David- 


By Mary Denison. 


son. $1. 

By Mrs. George Archi- 
bald. $1. 

London to Ladysmith via Pretoria. 
ston S. Churchill. $1.50. 

Maid of the First Century, A. By Lucy Foster 
Madison. $1.25 

Miss Wildfire. By Julie M. Lippmann. 

My Lady Barefoot. 
$1.25. 

Nancy's Fancies. By L. E. Haverfield. $1.25. 

Noank’s Log. By W. O. Stoddard. $1.25. 

On Wood Cove Island. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
$1.25. 

Robert Browning. By Arthur Waugh. 75 cents. 

Story of the Iliad, The. By Dr. Edward Brooks. 
$ 


By Win- 


$1.25. 
By Mrs. Evelyn Raymond. 


1.25. 
Story of the Afneid, The. 


By Dr. Edward 
Brooks. $1.25. 
Story of the Odyssey, The. By Dr. Edward 
Brooks. $1.25. 
Two Wyoming Girls, By Mrs. Carrie L. Mar- 
shall. $1.25. 


Under the Tamaracks. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 


1.25. 

Up in Maine. By Holman Day. 

With Lawton and Roberts. By Elbridge S. 
Brooks. $1.25. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may_be 
contrac’ed for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 


“x % 


to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 463. 

Marquette, on Lake Superior, is one of the 
most charming summer resorts reached via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful beautiful scenery, 
good hotels, and complete immunity from hay 


location, 


Michigan, very attractive from the standpoint 
of health, rest and comfort. 

For a copy of ‘*The Lake Superior 
Country,’’ containing a description of Mar- 


’ 
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“The Shut-In Series 
of 45 Tracts’”’ 
By Dr. O. F. Presbrey 


Were written specially for Christians in 
reaching the unchurched. 











After many months of critical illness, and a serious 
operation in the hospital, 1 was removed to Dr. Strong's 
Sanitarium. I was “Shut In” over three months. 
said, ** sot work for the Master is done.’ 
whispere “ Leaflets and tracts.”’ It wasa new thought, 
but an inspiring one. 1 said, “ Yes, 1 can do that. 
The first four were born in terrible suffering. 1 printed 
1,000 of each of the first four, and they were soon gone, 
1 have written “‘ Shut-In Series, Nos. 1 and 2” of fifteen 
each, and printed since January 25, 1899, 177. +750 and 
p,c00 now on the press; and have distributed these 

aflets and tracts in the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

For $5.00, received from any Sabbath-school, a pack- 
age of 300 of these tracts will be sent, postpaid, to ten dif- 
ferent missionaries in the West and South, a total of 
3,000 tracts, Over 200,000 pages of gospel seed (Psa. 
126 :6). A postal addressed to the superintendent, re- 
questing a brief account of the missionaries’ work, is 
putin each package. 45 sample tracts, 18 cents ; 660 
tracts, postpaid, $1.00. Address, 


Dr. O. F. PRESBREY, 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


The Holy Spirit 








Can any Sunday-school spare some second- 
hand books or Gospel Hymns for a Sunday- 
school of over 200 of the poor people in moun- 
tainous North Carolina, who are without reading- 
matter of any kind? For further particulars 
address, Mrs. EUGENE UFFORD, Albemarle, 
Stanley County, North Carolina. 


“The Sunday School Times says 
‘Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 
** are of high grade. The work is excellent.’’ 


For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 


Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HY MNS AND GOSPEL SONGS. 


Sample tion, 20 cents. Words —s 10 cents, 


The wy & Main Co., | New York an Chicago. 


6": Interest Secured and Paid 











For more than 21 years we have sold our care- 

fully selected real-estate first mortgages to a 

great number of investors, without loss to a 

single one. Our pamphlet and list of loans 
furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the 
blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and will be 
sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
6%% on North Dakota real estate, first mexenge 
five-year loans. Progressive community 


choice hard wheat belt, abutting Rei River vals 
References furnished. B. Erickson, Langdon, N. | 





_AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Compan 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut A etenad Philade phia. 








WENT 


From time to time is shown with 
remarkable 
plicity in 


Arnold’s Chart of 


Christ’s Journeyings 


clearness and sim- 





quette and the copper country, address, with 
four (4) cents in stamps to pay postage, Geo. 
H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Colorado 
Chicago, 


$31.50 round trip to Denver, 


Springs, Union 
June 109, 
9, 17, August 1, 7, and 21, 
returning until October 31. Also very low 
rates on the same dates to Glenwood Springs, 


and Pueblo, via 


Pacific, and North-Western Line, 


20, July 3, good 


Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, and 
Deadwood, South Dakota. Quickest time. 
Best service. All agents sell tickets via 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. For full 
particulars, address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestiut 
, Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Little outline maps, Bible refer- 
ences, and an orderly arrange- 
ment of events, make it easy for 
the Bible student to grasp and 
remember the main events in the 
journeyings. 


Printed on a-single sheet of linen map paper, 
9% X19 inches, and folded within stiff cloth cov- 
ers, 34 X6% inches. Price: 20 cents; five 
or more copies, 15 cents each. For sale by 
booksellers,or mailed,postpaid, by the publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





in ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
| concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Philadelphia, july 21, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 








Subscription Rates 


School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new syub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will foe sr fi be sont at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


Less than five copies, and more 
$1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 25Q One copy, one year. 


One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ f -00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. ie 

One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 

% 


Questions Answered about the 
: Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a cdisb—snah additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of Fetal club rates in for e at the time the addition 


is ma 
A Club at The pa for aclub of five or more 
su may lered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired, 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cont rate do not a the names of 
are the Fog yes in re club. e 
ckage is addressed to one person 
Addressed Parsee 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscri can have a copy trans- 

to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 

Large packages at the 60 cent rate 

Dividing ma Fe divided into smaller packages 

a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Eno copies of any oneissue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embra in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : ° 


One copy, one year, 


8 shillings 
‘I'wo or more copies, one year, 
sand i i 


6 shillings each 





ries, 
6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ord at one time, and they will 
be sent either sing to he alma addresses, =m 

c je to one address, whi ver ma eferr: 
fee cubectors nite at “ 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscripyons at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


° 
for one or more copies, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 














$250.00 
Cash Prize Offer 


To Amateur 
Photographers 


Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the most 
original and best taken photographs, and fifty- 
eight other cash prizes for amateurs. Pro- 
fessionals will be excluded from this compe- 
tition. Write for booklet giving particulars. 
P= i ate Things 

at’ wi ve you many Food 
Suggestions. t free. 
LIBBY, McNEILL 


-ah a a an aa 





& LIBBY, Chicago. 
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“ In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
/\ concerning anything advertised in this 


|) paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 


well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw.-the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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Some Queer Things 
Children Say 


Is there a family circle in the land where 
the bright, or “‘ queer,” or unusual, or enter- 
taining, remarks of children are not heard and 
often treasured up in memory or more perma- 
nentform? And is there anything that makes 
more entertaining reading for old and young, 
parents, bachelors, or spinsters, than some of 
these same spontaneous expressions of the un- 
conventional little ones? In order to give an 
opportunity to parents for the recording of such 
remarks of their children, and of reading what 
other parents’ children have said, the Editor 
will be glad to receive letters from readers of 
The Sunday School Times reporting bona fide 
quotations of the unusual sort from their chil- 
dren's lips; and, when such quotations seem to 
merit it, they will be published in these pages. 
ITTLE two-years-old greatly admires 
his father, even to the bald spot on 
his crown. On his first visit to the bar- 
ber, the little fellow asked, ‘‘ Mama, 
tan't | be barbered wiz a wound hole in 
de top of my head, like papa?’’ 
A certain small boy, impressed with 
the fact that his papa became a doctor of 
divinity and a teacher of theology at 
about the same time, explained to a 
stranger on the cars, ‘‘ My papa is a doc- 
tor of vanity, and he is going to teach in 
the zodlogical seminary.’’ 
A little girl was captivated by a new 
song she had learned, and was heard at 
home repeatedly singing the chorus : 

**T am glad I’m in this saw-mill, 

Yes, I’m glad I’m in this saw-mill,* 

I am glad I’m in this saw-mill, 

And I’ll battle for the school.’’ 
This was her understanding of the fa- 
miliar hymn, ‘‘I am glad I'm in this 
army.’’ 

Little Susie had heard her grandmother, 
whose name was Lydia, often speak of 
the Apostle Paul. 
read to the children the account of Lydia's 
inviting Paul to her house. That night, 
after her prayer, Susie said to her mama, 
‘*I know why grandma likes Paul; it’s 
because he used to stay at her house.’’ 
Not knowing what the child could mean, 
mama said, ‘‘Oh, no! he never lived 
with grandma.’’ After a long silence, 
when the little girl was supposed to be 
asleep, she jubilantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I 
know now which Lydia it was; it was 
Lydia Pinkham !"’ 

Papa and mama had taken their six- 
year-old son for the first time to visit 
Mechanic's Fair in Boston. He was 
deeply interested in all the ‘‘go things."’ 
After a most profound silence, he burst 
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sition. 
modestly laid upon the father's table, and 


One Sunday the teacher | 





Shortly after that, a poem was | 


subsequent questioning produced the con- 
viction that the boy had been absolutely 
unassisted in any way. Let the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times decide whether 
the subjoined production of a boy of 
twelve is ‘‘ good enough to print."’ 


Death 
Death ! that dreaded blessing, 
Made by Eve’s transgressing ; 
Rest of all the lowly, 
Longed for by the holy ! 
Let us now rejoice 
At God’s wondrous choice 
For the punishment 
Of the apple’s rent. 


%% &% 


Worth Repeating 


Things That Make a Man 
By Robert E. Speer 


Ep1tor’s Note.—By the courteous permission of the 
Westminster Press, the different chapters of a booklet 
by Mr. Speer bearing the above title are reprinted here, 
in different issues of the Times. The booklet may be 
ordered for ten cents. 


Tenderness 


ECISION of character is too often 
accompanied by sharpness or sever- 
ity. The man of alert mood and 

will loses patience with others who are 
slower and less sure. To truth which 
may be stern, purity which may be cold, 
decision which may be hard and selfish, 
tenderness must be added. Yet who can 
define it? ‘That rare thing,’’ Miss 
Mulock calls it, in ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,’’ ‘‘tenderness—a quality differ- 
ent from kindliness, affectionateness, or 
benevolence, a quality which can exist 
only in strong, deep, undemonstrative 
natures, and therefore, in its perfection, 
is seldomer found in women than in 
men.'’ Yet it is not so rare that any 
man dare be without it. 

It is not a matter of physical vivacity 
or emotionalism. It need not be gush- 
ing in its expression. ‘‘ We should not 
confound together,’’ said Whately, ‘‘ physi- 
cal delicacy of nerves, and extreme ten- 
derness of heart, and benevolence, and 
gentleness of character. It is also impor- 
tant to guard against mistaking for good- 
nature what is properly called good 
humer,—a cheerful flow of spirits, and 
easy temper not readily annoyed, which 
is compatible with great selfishness.’ 
Many a man is by nature cold, undemon- 
strative, self-contained. Many another 
is by nature effusive, superlative. Ten- 
derness is apart from either nature, and 
is the gentle and loving esteeming of 
others better than one’s self, the kindly, 





forth eagerly with : ‘‘ The ‘safeties’ cost 
two hundred dollars, and the big engines 


of dollars) Whew! That Mechanics 
must be an awful rich fellow, to own so 
much stuff !*’ 

Three-year-old Carl had heard of gos- 
samers and waterproofs, 
confused about them. When he saw the 
cook go out in the rain without one on, he 
exclaimed : ‘‘Oh, dear! Biddy’s forgot 
to put on her gospel waterspout.’’ 

Mrs. E. L. Beckwitu, 
Bangor, Me. 
% 


Karl, a rollicking, romping boy of just 
twelve summers, who was never suspected 
of any poetical tendencies, and still less 


very anxious to use his father’s new type- 
As this same father had no smal 
respect for his son’s destructive abilities, 
he objected. Whereupon the son pro- 
posed that, if he could compose a poem 


writer. 


permitted to copy it with the typewriter. 








down in the cellar must cost lots and lots | 


and was rather | to be seldom exercised, and never but in 


; | Each of us must be a gentle man. 


‘*good enough to print,’’ he should be | ; ~ Kips 
| many such in his circle,—men whose | 


. |aims are generous, whose truth is con- | 
His father thought he was perfectly safe | stant, and not only constant in its kind, | 


in agreeing to this most unexpected propo- 


mother’s touch as a man may know. 


Tenderness should be 

the atmosphere of life. It should adda 
| sweet savor to every act and every word. 
| ‘*‘An intrepid courage,’’ wrote Dryden, 
| ‘*is at best but a holiday kind of virtue, 


of use every hour. 


cases of necessity ; affability, mildness, 


| tenderness, and a word which I would | 


| fain bring back to its original significa- 
tion of virtue,—I mean good-nature,— 
are of daily use ; they are the bread of 
mankind and the staff of life.’ Tender- 
ness makes life sweet, and takes away its 
envies and harshnesses and jealousies. 
It ‘‘creams off nature,’’ to use Swift's 
phrase. 

Tenderness does not make a man weak. 
Tenderness is possible only to strong 
men. It is 





|dence. To be a man is not enough. 
More 
| men are called men and gentlemen than 
| are entitled to the honor of either desig- 
nation. For, as Thackeray says, ‘‘ Per- 
haps a gentleman is rarer than any of us 
think for. Which of us can point out 


but elevated in its degree ; whose want of 


sweet desire to please others and to help | 
them softly, with something as near to a) 


This is a quality of manliness which is | 


the highest evidence of 
of somber theological ponderings, was | strength, it is the sign of poise and confi- 


meanness makes them simple, who can 
look the world honestly in the face with 
an equal manly sympathy for the great 
and the small?'’ How many of us can 
say, ‘‘I am such a gentleman"’? Of 
| how many of us would Chaucer's quaint 
description of his knight hold true? 


‘*A knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he lovéd chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honor, freedom and courteisie, 


And though that he were worthy, he was 


wys, 

And of his port as meeke as is a mayde. 
He nevere yet no vileyne ne sayde 

In all his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

He was a verray parfit, gentil knyght.’’ 


To many young..men, at times, the 
manly man seems to be the self-assertive 
man, the braggart, loud of voice and 
thoughtless of the existence of others. It 
is a low view, tasting of the curb-side, 
The true man always thinks of others 
before himself. He gives his seat to 
those weaker and more needy. That is 
tenderness. He keeps his car window 
shut when it would pour cinder or dust 
or draft on some one behind him. That 
is tenderness. He forgets how to frown, 
| and meets all the asperities and accidents 
|of life with a generous smile. That is 
| tenderness. There are some things that 
are not tenderness, and, therefore, not 
| gentlemanly. To smoke in a crowd and 
compel others to breathe the exhaled 
smoke. To push in ahead of others to 
forestall them. To be boisterous, rough, 
full of clamor. To be other than a gen- 
tleman in anything. 

The finest truth is the true life of a 
pure man. The finest purity is the stain- 
lessness of a pure life decisively com- 
mitted to the ‘‘crystal Christ.’’ ~The 
finest decision is the quiet, sweet, patient 
resolution of a tender and gentle soul. 
Truth, purity, decision, tenderness—these 
| learned in the school of that true, pure, 








strong One, 

“The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed ’’— 

are the great qualities of a man. May 


God give to every young man who has 
read about them in these papers the irre- 
sistible ambition to be this kind of a 
man ! 
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Facts About Flour 


Made white by leaving out the part 
which helps digest 


+S 


Modern methods of milling separate the parts 
of the wheat berry that contain the diastatic 
element, and furnish only the white flour made 
up almost entirely of starch. 

One of the principal elements needed to digest 
this starch has been left out in the process, and 
therefore the person who eats much white bread 
| is almost sure to have intestinal troubles, for the 
starch does not digest properly, and must, of 
necessity, decay, and cause all sorts of trouble. 

Grape-Nuts f@od, on the contrary, is made up 
of the entire wheat and barley, and the processes 
of digestion as shown in the human body are 
copied as exactly as possible, in a mechanical 
way, by the use of moisture, time, and warmth, 
No chemicals or other ingredients are used, but 
the simple methods scientifically arranged. 

In this way the starch of the grain is trans- 
formed into grape sugar, and the Grape-Nuts 
food, which appears in a granular form, shows, 
on the outside of the little granules, glittering 
specks of this grape sugar, which is not put on to 
the food from the outside, but is a result of the 
| change of the starch into grape sugar, which 

works out to the surface, very much as the sap 
of the hickory or maple tree will frequently show 
| in the shape of white sugar on the sawed-off ends 
of logs. . 
| A handful of Grape-Nuts held to the light will 
| show the little glittering particles of grape sugar. 
It is naturally and scientifically predigested, 
therefore the food agrees with the weakest sort 
of a stomach. It must not be used in large 
quantities at one meal, for it is concentrated, 
and over-feeding of even the choicest food is not 
advisable. 

Being perfectly cooked at the factory, the food 
| can be served instantly, either dry or wet, cold 

or hot. When wanted hot, hot water, milk, or 

There is a defi- 
nite, distinct, and undeniable gain in nervous 
energy and vitality when Grape-Nuts food is 
used. 





cream can be poured over it. 
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‘*‘HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


o’ horseflesh who bought a goose to ride on.” 
take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and 
cleaning, and necessitates a great outlay of time and 
labor, which more than balances any saving in cost. 
Practical people will find Sarotio the best and cheap- 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers 
sell it. No. 24. 


Don’t 








B&B. 


‘¢ Sell’’ is the word 


and prices made to do it. 

Most vigorous and extensive emptying of 
summer merchandise and surplus lots—fine 
to finest goods—ever brought to people’s 
attention. 

Rich dollar silks, 50c. 





And odd lines of silks at 65c., 75c., that 
were twice the money. 
Large lot of dress goods, suitings, and 


skirtings that were 75c. and $1.00—choice 
things—goc. yard—every woman who sees 
sainples will know at once this shelf emptying 
is being done emphatically. 

Fifty-cent dress goods, 25c,—for girls’ 
school suits in the fall—for skirts now. 

Fine 1§c. to §0c. madras ginghams at five 
prices, §c., 7%4c., 10c., 1§c., 25¢. 

Good, pretty, and useful wash goods re- 
duced—§c., 6% c., 7%c., 10c., 12 4c. 

Prices like these on all surplus goods in 
sixty-four departments. 

And goods that people have use for—choice 
goods—at lowest prices ever known. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 














THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


tf fard? GET 
HA RTS NUINE 


apt 


EB and FANC 


) RUBBER ( COLLARS, CUFFS, 


i M8 and TIES. Always hemes 
Sy wilt; can’t be told from linen. Mall- 
ed anywhere. Fully patented and guaran. 
teed; Agents wanted; exclusive territory; 
~~ commission, Send 4 cts, In stamps 
‘or Samples, Catalog 150 styles, and terms. 
M. & M. MFG. oo. Dept. a4 Springfield, Mase, 


Can Sleep Now 
Since leaving off coffee 








“Up to five years ago, I had used coffee all my 
life, but was finally forced to give it up,on ac- 
count of the way it acted on me. Right after 
drinking it, I would be taken with a dizzy head- 
ache and sour stomach, and have to make a cup 
of strong tea before I could go about my work. 

‘Two years ago, I started on Postum Food 
Coffee, and, since finding how to make it pro- 
perly, I would not exchange it for the best coffee 
I ever saw. My old troubles have disappeared 
entirely, f have gained considerable flesh, and, 
whet is still better, sleep perfectly at night, 
which was not the case while using coffee. 


40 
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Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings, House- 
Furnishing Goods, Fine Furniture, Sewing 
Machines, 

Books, Groceries, etc. 


Bicycles, Cameras, 





A Handsomely Illustrated 
Catalogue of the New 
Fall and Winter Goods 

Free to Out-of-Towners 








times a great saving. 


4) soon as you read this, 
y) will go quickly. 


“” WH. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist 





Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a hand- 
some catalogue, which describes and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of 
merchandise to be popular during the season. 
larly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch 
with the greatest fashion center in America, and enables him or her to buy the new- 
est merchandise in the market at the regular New York prices, which means at 


It is a very useful book, particu- 


a Our Fall and Winter Edition Will be Ready Sept. 15 


Ne If you want a copy, send us your name and address as 


for the edition will be limited, and 


Mention this paper. 


a 


One 


Street, New York 
— 












THOMSON’S 


love-Fitting 


CORSETS 


qualities, 
fort. 


corset. 
their 








This is a picture of 


(Trade-Mark Registered), 
stripped with coutil, and 
ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers. 

Light as a feather, yet strong as the strongest. 


Handsome illustrated catalog mailed /ree. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway,N.yY. 


“FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES” 


are definitely superior 
in shape, wearing 
and com- 
The seams run 
around the body. 
This is true of no other 

They hoid 
shape perma- 
nently and give perfect 
fit. Every corset stamped with our name. 


Turn them over and see how they’re made 


Our Ventilating Corset |, 


made of imported netting, 
trimmed with lace and baby 














**When I first used, Postum, my husband com- 
plained of its being tasteless, so I tried to use 


more of it, but as that did not help matters, I 


tried more boiling, which proved to be the | 
right thing, and now it is delicious." 
Mrs. W. A. Eckels, Sisson, Cal. 


The : Beodes School ‘Times iniends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





Can City Sunday-Schools 


Run Successfully During 
Summer 7-92-22 gees 


HEN half the teachers are off on a vacation, and substi- 
tutes are scarce, and the thermometer is sizzling near 
the hundreds, amd scholars come only to find their 
teachers absent, and are shifted around from one class 

to another, and city parks are inviting, —what is to be done? Should. 
a Sunday-school ever close its doors under such circumstances ? Vo, 
not if it ever expects to open them again. 


Well then, what ? 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writing the best article in answer to the 
difficulties suggested above. Will you have the matter in mind during 
the summer months now at hand ? 


If so, write for full particulars to 


The Sunday School Times 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Don’t enter the competition without first writing for impor‘ant particulars, 


“3, PURE 
= SILK 


ae 

In answer to many inquiries like this : 
‘*Why don't you advertise? I have 
been trying for months to find you !'’ 
we reply : ‘‘ We rely on purchasers’ tell- 
ing their friends about our silk, and where 
to get it.’’ 

Joun D. Cutter & Co., 


Lincoin Building, 
No. 1 Union Square, New York, 
I can find no black silk ties equal to 
yours, do you still make them? Where, and 
how, can I get them ? 
(Rev.) WiLbur F. Crarts, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dress Sitk Sewing Silk Linings 
Our dress silk cannot be bought in the stores. 
Send fer our booklet, ‘' The Secret of 
Silk,’ Sent free upon request. 








Educational 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


IN SStedocary or Lecemetre” ENGINEERING 


NUMBER LIMITED, WRITE nee, Haden tee, 
paeumennund ocuees OF CORRESPONDESC: Boston, Mans. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed: Eighteen States repre- 
sented last San Ideal combination of school and home 


life. GUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 


M42}, BALDWIN SEMINARY—For Young 

Ladies. Term begins Sept. 6,1900. Located in 

Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 

mate, beautiful grounds and modern appointments, 

220 students it session from 27 States’ ‘erms mod- 

erate. Pupiis enter any time. Send for = le 
Iss E. C, WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair, Foundation. Co-educational. 53d 
year. Prepares for any college. Music, art. Campus, 
40 acres. New buildings nee endowment justifies 
low rates. Board and tuition, $25 


JOHN C. SHARPE, Prin., ‘Biairstow n, N. J. 

















W Prepares boys for 
illiston Seminary any college or scien- 
tific school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological 
laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. New athletic~field 
with Y{ mile track. Opens September, 1900. Josern H. 
Sawver, M M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 





DAR RLINGTON SEMINARY for young ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. Opens Sept. 17. Good buildings, beau- 
tiful location. Languages, matic. ic. drawing, painting. etc. 
$190 per year. Catalogs. P. Bye or Darlington. 


SEND. for catalog of Mystic Valley Institute, 
Mystic, Conn. 33d year. Chartered. Both sexes. 














American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 24th year. 


Teachers Wanted 











eat annoyance, or a comfort. 
The breaking of the lead when you are in a hurry, 
or at any time, is an exasperating experience. 

To have your pencil sharpened to a fine point and 
bmn gt og in use, instead of breaking, is wnat a pencil 
should 


A pencil can bea 
Or 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN — 
PENCIL 
are made of the finest even- oe cedar, with smooth, 
durable leads. ‘Their grades never vary, and ‘you 
will get the maximum use out of every one. sk 
for them at your dealer's; if not obtainable, send 
16 cents for samples worth ‘double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











Stand for 


Luxury 
ine Pelee ot 








MODEL oO. 
famous for the comfort they give the 
a Automatic ankle motion and 
cent more power are guaran- 
roth og Perfect satisf. » Or money 
$3. ‘Toe clips, 50 
cents. klet free. 
“The Pullman Cars of Cycling.” 


BAe SWINGING PEDAL Co. 
K 204 North Broad St., Philadelphia 











In ordering ied or in aking i inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 














Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


tisement in The Sunday School Times. 



























